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For variety of interests the Pathfinder has no rival. With an 
originality and snap of its own, it tells of what is going on in the 
world. Being the only news weekly published at the seat of 
government, it supplies an intimate background for national poli- 
tics and personalities. And a painstaking attention to humor 
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EDITORIAL 








TuartT Louisiana impeachment turned out to be just a lot 
of Huey after all. 





Tue height of absurdity is the rumor that California has 
sent scientists to Florida to help exterminate the Medi- 
terranean fly. 





Harry F. Sincwair is engaged in rolling pills in jail. 
Probably none of them is more bitter than the one he is 
swallowing. 





WitH the power trust explaining that it invests in 
newspapers as an outlet for paper we may expect at any time 
to hear that the Portland cement people are buying into the 
commercial pie field. 





A DESPONDENT man is reported to have hanged himself with 
his underclothes. It’s a good thing there aren’t many 
despondent women. 





THE main objection to radio on the farm is that the daily 
market reports enable the farmer to keep closer tabs on how 
much he is losing. 





TOO MUCH ARITHMETIC? 


NE leading university has decided that public school 

students are treated to too much arithmetic. The 
investigators found that boys in short pants and girls in short 
socks are taught more different kinds of calculations and 
computations than the average grown man or woman ever 
uses or needs. 

That’s bad news for the conscientious and ambitious pupils, 
but there is probably truth in it, and they may be expected 
to resign themselves resolutely, if reluctantly, to being deprived 
of some of the joys of figuring problems—‘“cipher,” we used 
to call it. 

As a matter of fact, how many college graduates of 40 or 
thereabouts are able to extract the cube root, or even the 
square root, of a large number? How many can resolve into 
factors an algebraic expression—and who wants to? Yet 
many hours of hard application were spent over those very 
subjects. It is pretty much like forcing a small boy to practice 
for hours on a piano which he grows to hate. There is no 
reason to consider the school curriculum of the past, or of the 
present, as perfect. It must be studied for improvement. 





CHICAGo’'s refusal to accept Al Capone’s check for $1,000 is 
just another slap at the rebate system. 
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ANOTHER sign of good judgment was when Presi: +n; 
Hoover picked 10 lawyers and one woman for his « 
commission. One woman wil! keep 10 lawyers busy any : 





Why doesn’t some Mexican matron try to organize *\\¢ 
Daughters of the Revolution down there? 





LOOK AT CHAMBERLAIN 


HE close shave in the British election of Austen C} 
berlain, the monocled‘ and smug foreign minister, is 
significant. It tells the world that the old order is passing. |; 

shows that secret diplomacy and underhand dealing in mat 
between nations do not bring the political rewards and praise 
they once did. Chamberlain was reported a winner by 5() 
votes in a district he had selected for a “sure thing,” and when 
he demanded a recount his majority proved to be 47 instead 
of 50. 

It was Mr. Chamberlain who welcomed with words 
Kellogg pact denouncing war and then tried to hamst: 
it by signing the secret Anglo-French treaty which caused sich 
a flood of bitter comment when it came to light. When : 
other foreign ministers met at Paris to sign the Kellogg | 
Chamberlain became conveniently ill and sent a substit 
Such a line of conduct might have been called “astute” and 
“clever” in the old days of Talleyrand and Metternich, but 
they gave rise to a feeling of surprise, disgust and impati« 
in the case of Chamberlain. Truly we are marching on— 
whether Chamberlain knows it or not. 





WHuiItE reformers in Congress are trying to do away with 
all secrecy they might also decree that the doctors shall write 
their prescriptions in English. 


THE AMBITIOUS HOUSE 


O SPEAKER NICK LONGWORTH wants to see the 
House the dominant body of Congress. He probably sees 
an analogy between our Senate and the House of Lords of 
England, which body has been gradually relegated to 
position of little importance by the House of Commons. ‘1 hie 
issue in England now is whether or not the House of Lords 
should be abolished. It could be done without making much 
difference. 

But our Senate, “the greatest deliberative body in the 
world,” is a different matter. Its members do not inherit 
their jobs, nor hold them for life because of the “blue blood” 
in their veins—artificial blue supplied at regular intervals 
from the throne. Our senators come largely from the House. 
They must be elected on their merit—if not on their money— 
and they must go back to the people at intervals. 

The Senate has its faults, but in it every man can have his 
say and every reasonable view find expression. Free speech and 
frankness have there come into their kingdom. And the Hous: 
need not to expect to become the “whole show” as long as 4 
little group of a dozen or such a matter can dictate to the rest 
of the 435 just what they shall vote on, what they shall talk 
about, and how long. In the Senate any member can offer 
an amendment to the tariff bill. 








WE Trust that the expedition of Chicago college boys to 
study the cannibals of Borneo will not revive that old one 
about ‘“‘youth will be served.” 
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THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


How Germany Will Settle Up for Costs of War 


GREEMENT between 
A Germany and_ the 
- former allied nations 
as to how much Germany, 
as loser of the World war, shall pay to 
the victors was certainly one of the 
greatest accomplishments since the war. 
Financial experts from seven nations 
labored for nearly four months at Paris 
before reaching 
a settlement. 
Thrice the repa- 
rations commit- 
tee was on the 
point of breaking 
up in failure, 
only to be saved 
each time by its 
American chair- 
man, Owen OD. 
Young, who al- 
ways managed to 
find a new idea, 
make a fresh 
suggestion and 
effect a compro- 
mise. So the new 
plan is called the 
Young plan—the 
successor of the 
Dawes plan. Broadly, Germany prom- 
ises to pay $9,000,000,000 over a term of 
58 years. The payments are divided into 
two series. For 37 years the annual 
payment will average (it varies from 
year to year) $488,000,000. These pay- 
ments, theoretically, will cover the war 
damage. Then for 21 years more the 
payments will average $408,000,000 an- 
nually. This total will—theoretically 
—take care of war debts of the allies. 
In other words, that is where the United 
States comes in. And to make it more 
specific there was an agreement that if 
and when the United States cancels any 
part of the allied debts Germany’s bur- 
den shall be decreased proportionally. 


The main purpose of the new plan 
was to arrive at something definite to 
take the place of the Dawes plan which 
did not fix a total. Not only that, but 
Germany complained that the Dawes 
Payments, which aimed at Germany’s 
capacity to pay, had become too bur- 
densome to bear. So, on Germany’s 
plea, the new committee of experts— 
not politicians—was assembled to treat 
the subject in a business-like way. As 
a matter of fact the Young plan re- 
duced German’s average annual pay- 
ment by about $100,000,000, and made 
the total less than a third of what it 
was estimated it would be under 

















Young Did It 
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Dawes plan. And these are not the only 
concessions made to Germany. It was 
agreed that the debtor country could 
have a moratorium, or a postponement 
of payments, in case the situation of 
the German treasury warranted it. Then, 
as a further aid, a plan was matured to 
set up an international bank for rep- 
aration settlements, and it is expected 
that the profits from this bank will take 
care of the last 21 years of reparations 
payments. The bank, which will prob- 
ably be set up in Holland, will be better 
able to make the huge transfers with- 
out disturbing money conditions. It 
will also put an end to Gilbert Parker’s 
job as reparations agent at Berlin. 


The committee had no jurisdiction 
over the evacuation of the Rhine by the 
allied armies (of France, Britain and 
Belgium), another thorn in Germany’s 
side, but the matter was so completely 
ignored that no provision was made for 
further occupation costs, so it is gen- 
erally expected that the armies will 
soon be gone. But the committee did 
recommend that those countries which 
received parts of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian empire territory assume a just 
part of the Austrian debt. 

Another problem that threatened to 
ruin the proceedings at the last minute 
was the matter of the worthless Ger- 
man marks forced on the Belgians dur- 
ing the war occupation. The Belgians 
contended : that 6,000,000,000 German 
marks were cashed in Belgium at that 
time, which marks became worthless, 





GERMANY’S PAYMENTS 


i The following table shows how the 
i average German payment of 2,000,- 
: 000,000 marks a year for the next 37 
years will be divided among the 





creditor nations: 

a a aa ny $249,067,000 
Great Britain .......... 97,342,000 
MD sdk dak ons Ss eea es 50,860,600 
ER re 27,489,000 
MONS oS oa 5 ot eset 19,991,000 
RA Ey Core 4,783,800 
eS ee ie 1,666,000 
at RS ey he 3,141,600 
LEY Ee ERC 3,141,600 
aR Pee oe 119,000 
United States .......... 15,827,000 
Service of Dawes loan .. 14,708,400 








SNS 5 Sb Vda es $488,138,000 

















Must Pay Nearly Half-billion for First 37 Years and they demanded in- 
Then Little Less, Through New Bank, for 21 Years 


demnity. France stood sol- 
idly with her little ally 
on this demand. Germany 
claimed in the first place that this ques- 
tion was not within the scope of the 
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A Change in Program 


conference, and, in the second place, 
that only one-third of the marks men- 
tioned had been left by the German 
armies. But delegates of the two coun- 
tries got together; the Germans made an 
offer and the Belgians accepted, so the 
Young plan went on to the signature 
Stage. 

It was a long hard fight. First the 
allies figured what Germany could pay, 
and presented their bill of about $10,- 
000,000,000. Then the Germans figured 
that they could pay only about $5,500,- 
000,000 and the two sets of figures were 
so far apart that reconciliation looked 
hopeless. Dr. Schact, heading the Ger- 
man delegates, felt the pressure from 
home, and he would go occasionally to 
Berlin for consultations. At one time he 
went to consult the coal and steel mag- 
nates in the Ruhr section. His colleague, 
Dr. Voegler, who was on the direc- 
torates of a whole range of big indus- 
tries, lost patience and resigned as a 
protest against the allied demands. He 
especially objected to having the pay- 
ments: run beyond 37 years. 

Final success was due largely to the 
infinite patience and tact of Owen 
Young, the chairman, but he himself re- 
vealed that some of the French dele- 
gates by their willingness to compro- 
mise, and their success in quietly get- 
ting popular support for compromises, 
greatly aided in reaching the final so- 
lution. It now remains for the respec- 
tive governments to approve. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 


RASKOB STILL IN SADDLE 


The dinner given at Washington by 
the Jefferson Democratic Association to 
Jouett Shouse of Kansas, new chairman 
of the Democratic executive committee, 
was a tame affair. Instead of fireworks 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 
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It’s Going to Take a Lot 


resulting from continued opposition of 
certain Southern Democrats to Raskob 
leadership, the occasion served to in- 
troduce new plans for harmony. Pos- 
sibly that was because bitter anti-Smith 
people such as Bishop Cannon and Sen- 
ators Simmons and Heflin were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Al Smith was not once memtioned by 
name, though there were cheers when 
reference was made to the last cam- 
paign. The dinner made it clear that 
Raskob does not intend to resign and 
that Smith will remain as titular head 
of the party until a successor is chosen. 
Meanwhile Smith is writing a second 
autobiography — “Up to Now” — for 
which he is said to receive one dollar a 
word. 

Chairman Raskob of the national 
committee remarked that he was “ap- 
palled” by the lack of organization 
when he took over the chairmanship, 
but “the amazing thing,” he added, “is 
that we should have accomplished so 
much.” He predicted the party’s debt 
would be cut to less than $350,000 by 
the end of June, and announced plans 
to raise $250,000 to organize for the 
future. A bid to the anti-Smith faction 
was seen in Shouse’s pledge that the 
new organization would steer clear of 
individual candidacies and confine it- 
self to party upbuilding. 


CHICAGO SHOWS PROGRESS 

The nation seems more friendly to- 
ward Chicago since the Illinois Associa- 
tion for Criminal Justice reported that 
“pitiless publicity has brought about a 
great decline in the number of judges, 
aldermen and other politicians attend- 
ing funerals of criminals.” Time was 
when state and local officials felt it a 
duty to send flowers and put in a public 
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appearance at the obsequies of notori- 
ous gangsters. The biggest public funer- 
al of this sort, according to the report, 
was that of “Big Jim” Colosimo (most of 
the names have an alien ring) when 
the honorary pallbearers included “al- 
dermen, judges, congressmen and noted 
singers in the Chicago Opera Co. 

However, the report warns that “the 
old basis in friendly relations is being 
superseded by cash nexus.” 


STARS VS. EAGLE 


It must be amusing to ex-service men 
to read of a man with two stars on his 
shoulder squabbling with an eagled sub- 
ordinate over food served at .the offi- 
cers’ mess at Governors’ Island, N. Y. 
Especially those doughboys who had to 
use molasses in their coffee in lieu of 
the sugar which the country saved for 
the profiteers during the late unpleas- 
antness. 

Col. Berkley Enochs, as chief of staff 
of the Second Corps Area, had super- 
vision over the headquarters mess, a 
very thankless job as any mess officer 
can attest. The commissioned person- 
nel’s complaint was louder than usual 
—with second “louies” in the van as 
is the old custom—and Col. Enochs is 
said to have become riled. At any rate, 
when Maj. Gen. Hanson Ely, command- 
ing officer, took a hand some fiery 
words were exchanged in the presence 
of subordinates. There was nothing 
else for Gen. Ely to do but, as a matter 
of discipline, relieve Col. Enochs of 
duty and order him to answer a charge 
of insubordination before a court mar- 
tial—the first time in many years that 
an officer of that rank has faced trial. 
But Col. Enochs avoided a show-down 
by applying for retirement, and this 
caused the trial to be called off. 

Army officers pooh-hoo the idea that 
the elevation of Col. Stephen A. Fuqua 
(not a West Pointer) to chief of staff, 
which carries with it the rank of major 
general, over Col. Enochs and 164 other 
senior colonels is at the basis of the dis- 
cord. This is no new thing. It will be 
remembered that Pershing was elevated 
from captain to brigadier general to the 
dismay of the three grades between. 


ENGLAND’S SUDDEN FRIENDLINESS 


Sir Esme Howard’s voluntary ban on 
liquor at the British embassy and the 
proposed visit to this country of Ramsay 
MacDonald, England’s new premier, are 
giving the Anglophiles and the Anglo- 
phobes something to think about. 

The new British overtures of friend- 
ship are not only sudden but are rather 
surprising in view of England’s engag- 
ing in a merchant marine war with 
Uncle Sam and her obstacles to our 
naval disarmament moves by reason of 
her evident desire to remain “mistress 
of the seas.” At least, that is the view 
of the Anglophobes—persons opposed 
to things British. “Just. another evi- 
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Sir Esme Howard, whose voluntary ban on 
diplomatic liquor for the British embas;) js 
not likely to be contagious. 


dence of the cementing of friendshi 
tween the English-speaking races,” 
serve the Anglophiles—persons 
lean toward Johnny Bull and 
customs. 

A third element enters in that An 
can labor is interested in what the : 
labor government of Great Britain 
in store for the working man gener: 
President Hoover has already let it 
come known that he welcomes a visi! 
from Premier MacDonald, Englani’s 
noted labor leader who again holds 
reins of government. There may 
may not be some connection between 
MacDonald’s visit and the fact that \! 
Hoover’s authorization of what amounts 
virtually to a threat, made through 
Secretary of State Stimson coincident 
with labor’s victory in England, that 
we shall engage in a billion-dollar naval 
building program unless Great Britain 
agrees to armament reduction along the 
lines suggested by Ambassador Hugh S. 
Gibson at the recent Geneva prep: 
tory conference. Meanwhile we are 
ing ahead with the building of 15 adii- 
tional 10,000-ton cruisers as authorized 
by Congress. 

As far as Sir Esme’s ban on diplomatic 
liquor is concerned, the action is ll 
the more surprising in face of opposi- 
tion from the other diplomats, who 
think that to give up the liquor privilese 
would be to surrender the rights 0! 
diplomatic immunity. Only one other 
ambassador seems inclined to fol! 
the lead of the dean of the Washingi." 
diplomatic corps., He is Carlos Day 
Chilean envoy. ‘He has cabled his ¢ 
ernment for instructions. 

Sir Esme’s action has had an inci: 
tal effect in reviving agitation in 
United States to put its own 21 am! 
sadors, 25 ministers and other dij 
mats abroad on the dry list. This '|s 
always embarrasing to the State Dep: 
ment and, as one official remarks, “W!)) 
bring that up?” 
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Prince Cyril of Bulgaria wants to lea’ 
English so he is going to spend some t!!' 
in the United States. If he will stay aw.) 
from baseball games, play no golf nor 4° 
fishing with Americans he might learn 4 
brand of fairly pure English in this count’) 
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JEWISH PASSION PLAY 


When David Belasco and his son-in- 
law, Morris Gest, decided to produce a 
yersion of the Freiburg Passion Play 
at the New York Hippodrome they may 
or may not have contemplated its effect 
on their race. Many Jews are loud in 
their denunciation of this anti-Jewish 
spectacle produced by Jews. 

“Two Jews are willing to risk the 
amity between Jews and Christians for 
the sake of money,” complains Assembly- 
man Julius S. Berg of New York, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States. Much the 
same view is taken by Rabbi Isaac Land- 
man, editor of the American Hebrew, 
who says: “That two American Jews 
should unite their talents to recreate 
this story is a humiliating circumstance 
for which they alone are responsible, 
and a grievous wound in the American 
Jewish life for which there is no balm 
or healing.” Rabbi Joseph Silverman, 
editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia, does 
not denounce Belasco and Gest so much 
as the play, which he calls “an infamous 
libel against Jews at the time of Jesus.” 

Possibly the ill feeling will not long 
survive because the American presenta- 
tion, despite its electrical novelties and 
other tricks of the modern stage, has 
not been the gold mine that its pro- 
ducers hoped. Even in Germany there 
is a little rancor because natives of 
Freiburg were induced to capitalize a 
religious performance. The Freiburg 
production is not as famous as the one 
at Oberammergau, another German 
town. Members of the Oberammergau 
cast have been seen in America but thus 
far money offers have not induced 
Oberammergau’s actors to stray from 
their traditional purpose. 


CHAMP PEANUT NOSER 
Well, he did it! Bill Williams, Texas 
plasterer (see last week’s issue) won by 
a nose in his effort to propel a peanut 
up Pike’s peak. Here are the statistics 
of his odd peanut derby: 


Distance covered .......... 22 miles 


I ait he i a. ae minis ae 21% days 
Average mile per nut ...... .119469 
Goobers worn out en route.. 184 
“Bottles of liniment used.... 9 
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*Exclusive of knee and corn salve. 
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The Man Behind the Gun? 








Notables Debate Liquor 


Hoover Probe Adds to Popular Argument by Bringing Statements 
from Dr. Wilson, Darrow, Ford and du Pont 


N INCIDENTAL feature of the 
A Hoover commission inquiring in- 

to law enforcement is the zest it 
gives the revived wet-dry bickering. At 
the nation’s capital a large audience 
showed its sympathy for Clarence Dar- 
row, lawyer, when he used the public 
platform to challenge assertion by Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals, that “pro- 
hibition is right in principle, a success 
in practice and should be enforced.” 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, dry Ohioan, 
was to have faced Darrow but sudden 
illness (an explanation which brings 
many smiles in Washington) caused Dr. 
Wilson to “pinch hit” for him. The 
two indulged in an intoxication of ora- 
tory that might have been a draw had it 
not been for the prevalence of damp 
palms. 

Some of the arguments used were: 


Wilson 
In spite of poor 
leadership, in spite 
of lack of loyalty, 
prohibition is the 


Darrow 

If the prohibition- 
ists were honest in 
their literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible 
noblest experiment they couldnever have 
ever undertaken by supported — prohibi- 
a people. It is here _ tion Prohibi- 
to stay. It is the tion has no more re- 
modern miracle of lation to prosperity 
the 20th century in’ than it has to the 
that it has outlawed = earth’s orbit around 
the liquor traffic; it the sun. Most of our 
has removed legaliz- prosperity came as a 
ed and organized’ result of the World 
temptation; it has war when we were 
made news of the _ selling things to Eu- 
manufacture andsale rope at three times 


of liquors ...Ido what they’ were 
not claim that pro- worth Prohi- 
hibition has stopped’ bition’ costs more 


than liquor ever did 

Morals do not 
encompass debauch- 
ery of the whole gov- 
ernment and thesup- 
porting of a crook 
for public office just 
because he is a dry. 
sonal liberty. Dar- I’m against prohibi- 
row forgets that tion because I want 
there are social ob- to take a drink. I 
ligations. I have a want to mind my 
right to swing my own business. I do 
arm, but that right not want to force Dr. 
is abridged the mo- Wilson to take beer 
ment my fist comes and wine. So long 
in contact with Mr. as I live I shall fight 
Darrow’s nose ... for the _ right’ to 
We have had 10years choose my own food, 
of prohibition, most- to choose my own 
ly under wets. It is drink, to select my 
entitled to as long a own religion § and 
time and as far a to think my own 
chance as was given’ thoughts without in- 
the licensing system terfering with any 
—140 years. man, 


all drinking, or that 
it has dried up the 
sources of liquor, but 
I do claim that law- 
lessness is not the 
result of prohibition 

. The question is 
not of a man’s per- 


On top of this, Henry Ford, one of 24 
prominent American business men to 
sign a message to the American people 
pleading “an honest trial” for prohibi- 
tion, enters into debate via the United 
Press with Pierre S. du Pont, industrial- 
ist, on the same subject. Says Ford: 
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Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 


In the Shadow of Death 


Prohibition is here to stay. Prohibition 
must be enforced. There can be no turning 
back. I do not believe the people want 
modification. The increasing use of ma- 
chinery militates against modification of 
existing limitations on alcoholic beverages. 
Machinery in every phase of industry, ma- 
chinery in the streets, machinery in the 
homes and machinery in the air—all of 
those make sobriety not only desirable but 
a biological necessity. 


As Mr. du Pont, former chairman of 
General Motors, sees it: 


There was less intemperance before pro- 
hibition than now. The working man can 
and does get all the spirituous liquors he 
wants at probably not a greatly increased 
price over the old prices, taking into con- 
sideration the purchasing power of the 
dollar. He does not get beer and wine at 
the old prices. Without prohibition we 
would have been by now more of a nation 
of beer and wine drinkers, instead of 
drinkers of so-called “hard liquor.” 





Sayings of the Times 





Fear and suspicion will never slacken un- 
less we can halt competitive construction 
of arms.—President Hoover. 

I just went up as far as I could. Gee, it 
was cold.—Miss Marvel Crosson, holder of 
unofficial plane altitude for women. 

We are only at the frontiers of our ma- 
terial needs.—Chancellor Lucius C, Clark 
of American university. 

Their intense and intelligent participa- 
tion in all that makes for civic righteous- 
ness and social justice stamps the Jews as 
a great people——Henry Ford (once identi- 
fied with anti-Jewish propaganda). 

I am through.—William Tilden, tennis 
star. 





With 50 per cent of our crimes today 
committed by youths under 20, I think it’s 
time to do something for the young.—Police 
Commissioner Whalen of New York. 

Can’ts are the curse of every community. 
—David Lloyd George. 

We radio announcers take our profession 
seriously.—Milton J, Cross. 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





CLEVER FELLOW, THAT SAMY! 


According to a local wag, when they 
give a formal dinner in Washington 
they no longer put “R. S. V. P.” in the 
corner of the invitation. Instead they 
insert the initials “M. G. I. C.”—mean- 
ing, “Mrs. Gann is coming!” Even if 
it isn’t done, it might be done—for more 
than one dinner has fallen flat because 
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—Detroit News 


“All is Not Quiet on the Potomac” 


== T: x 


the hostess made the mistake of in- 
viting both Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth and Mrs. Edward E. Gann, half 
sister of and official hostess for Vice 
President Curtis. The two never attend 
the same formal affairs, and last-minute 
cancellation of invitations because of 
the Gann-Longworth controversy (see 
May 25th issue) is no new thing. Con- 
sequently, capital society was not a 
little interested and mystified when 
Mahmoud Samy Pasha, Egyptian minis- 
ter, claimed to have entertained both 
Mrs. Gann and Mrs. Longworth, giving 
each the seat of honor. But the secret 
later came out that he entertained them 
at different occasions. 


THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


One of those spontaneous things 
which is helping make Mrs. Hoover 
popular was observed at the exclusive 
Chevy Chase club during the Davis 
tennis cup match between John Hen- 
nessey and Tamio Abe. As soon as the 
American emerged victorious from the 
hard-fought match with the Japanese, 
the First Lady was seen to be writing. 
Soon thereafter a note was delivered to 
the Japanese ambassador in an adjacent 
box. It read: “Tamio Abe gave a worthy 
and skillful performance of the sport 
so dearly loved by his countrymen.” 


RUM AUTO TRAPS OPPOSED 


As a means of trapping many of the 
rum-laden cars which enter the capital 
from “wet” Southern Maryland, the 
Washington police department planned 
to string heavy chains across the Dis- 
trict end of two connecting bridges. 
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This, it thought, would get around the 
objection raised to sniping at-the tires 
of speeding cars and also serve to com- 
bat the smoke screens now so generous- 
ly used by rum runners. But the de- 
partment reckoned without the local 
commissioners. “Any scheme like that 
would be just as likely to catch an in- 
nocent motorist and injure him,” said 
Commissioner Proctor L. Dougherty in 
protest. “While we must use every 
reasonable means of enforcing the liquor 
laws:‘I am not at all favorably disposed 
toward this.” Local dry law enforce- 
ment suffered another blow when Dis- 
trict Attorney Lee Rover ordered all 
paid informers dismissed by the police 
department. 


A “GOOD THING” PASSES 


The so-called government “hotels” 
between the Capitol and the Union sta- 
tion are doomed by the federal im- 
provement program. Tenants—even 
to the Juvenile Court and the District 
of Columbia National Guard—must va- 
cate before July 1 pending razing of the 
temporary structures. The ground is 
to become a broad plaza. Built during 
the war when living quarters were at 
a premium, these frame buildings have 
housed thousands of government wom- 
en employees at extremely reasonable 
rates. Even so, many workers were 
not satisfied and continually complain- 
ed about this and that. So Uncle Sam 
is glad to be relieved of this landlord 
business. 


TIGHTEN UP ON THE PRESS 


While the Senate is disciplining news- 
papermen for reporting a “secret vote,” 
President Hoover in his own fashion is 
punishing White House correspondents. 
White House and Capitol correspond- 
ents have much in common because the 
rules governing admission to the press 
galleries of the House and Senate also 
apply to the presidential mansion. Mem- 
bers of either Capitol press gallery are 
eligible for admission to the semi- 
weekly White House press conferences. 

The chief executive has been particu- 
latly annoyed by premature tips on 
stocks and by the way his views have 
been distorted for lobbyist and other 
activities. That is why he has tightened 
regulations governing the admission of 
press representatives to his Tuesday 
and Friday conferences. Reporters are 
now required to sign a pledge to the 
effect that they are not connected with 
any brokerage firm and that they have 
no personal interest in any legislation 
pending on “the Hill” (the Capitol). 
Heretofore the White House press group, 
which for the sake of size is limited to 
representatives of dailies and the im- 
portant news services, have had the say 
of who should and who should not be 
admitted. There have been times when 
the White House group has had to disci- 
pline its own members. 
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Since abandoning the mythical “Ww 
House Spokesman” which played : 
an important role in the Coolidge 
ministration, Mr. Hoover finds it is 
ficult to talk freely and confident 
without the source being pinned di: 
ly on the White House and his vi 
colored to meet political or other ; 
ish ends. What is more, the Presi: 
is said to have been displeased by | 
lication of certain intimate items w! 
he does not think are of concer: 
the people at large. But that is ano 
story. 


NAVAL AIR SECRETARY 
David Ingalls, the new assistant s 
retary of the navy for aviation, mi 
truly be said to know his ailerons. 














Assistant Secretary Ingalls (left) and Com- 

mander D. C. Watson, commandant of local 

naval air station, standing beside the former's 
official plane. 


was the only American naval ace in the 
World war and today is no stranger [to 
the air, being provided with a special! 
plane for his own official use. 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON CONGRESS 

It is surprising how Washington |i 
is so dependent on Congress. As lo! 
as the special session continues the \ 
cation plans of members of official, di 
lomatic and social circles are up in t! 
air, so to speak. Usually the natio: 
capital, due to a heat which even t! 
board of trade cannot minimize 
pretty well deserted by those who ha\ 
the time and money to go elsewherv. 
Most of the foreign corps hies itself |» 
neighboring mountain and water r 
sorts, many of our own officials seiz 
the opportunity to go home and t! 
wealthy elite seek the coolness of th 
North or join the trek to Europe. Bi 
the indefinite closing of Congress mu: 
dles all plans. Even the Presiden! 
is going to stick close to home ani 
content himself with week-end fishin 
excursions. 
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Stealing a kiss may be petty larceny b: 
usually it’s grand. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





General 
At international pageant of pulchritude at 
Galveston, Tex., Miss Lisle Goldarbeiter, 
of Austria, is chosen beauty queen and 
awarded $2,000 and a silver plaque bearing 














“Miss Universe,” from Austria 


the inseription, “Miss Universe.” She is 
a brunette. Miss Irene Ahlberg, of New 
York, wins second prize of $1,000 with 
title, “Miss United States.” 

Gen. Pershing was the only general in 
the supreme war council who favored pur- 
suing the war on German territory, says 
Prof. Charles Seymour, provost of Yale 
university. That Foch, but for President 
Wilson’s influence upon allied leaders, 
would have chosen to continue the war he 
declares untrue. Foch, he says, decided on 
the armistice. “Fighting,” he quotes the 
French general, “means struggling for cer- 
tain results. If the Germans now sign, 
these results are in our possession. This 
being achieved, no man has the right to 
cause another drop of blood to be shed.” 

\ tariff on foreign produced petroleum 
oil is urged by John L. Lewis, president 
of United Workers of America, to prevent 
wrecking of American coal-producing in- 
dustry. Consumption of many millions of 
tons of coal has been displaced by the use 
of oil produced in the United States, said 
Mr, Lewis. 

Dr. Katherine Blunt, distinguished chem- 
ist, is appointed president of Connecticut 
college, 

High school days in Washington will be 

a half hour longer beginning next Septem- 
ber. Recitation periods will be lengthened 
proportionally, no new class period being 
added. School will let out at 3 o’clock in- 
stead of 2:30 as formerly. 
Lieut. Gov. W. B. Kinne, of Idaho, is kid- 
ped at night in his own auto by four 
men and robbed. He is later found tied 
{o a tree in mountains near Greer. 


r 


Government 

Fordson tractors, manufactured in Ford’s 
Ireland plant, may enter United States duty 
tree, Treasury Department decides. They 
are classed as agricultural implements. 

“Some form of cooperation between the 
States and the national government would 
be the most effective method of eliminating 
waste and conserving our limited oil supply,” 


governors of oil-producing states are told 
by Secretary Wilbur at Colorado Springs. 
“It is important,” he says, “that there be 
stability of uniform laws over a_ period 
of years.” 

Afghanistan will not be recognized by the 
United States so long as Habibullah Khan, 
popularly known as “the water boy,” re- 
mains king, State Department announces. 

Federal Radio Commission forbids re- 
broadcasting of European radio programs 
in this country, without special permission. 


. 


Auto Race Tragedy 
Ray Keech, 28, auto racing ace and win- 
ner of recent Indianapolis speedway classic, 
is killed when his auto, traveling 119 miles 
an hour overturns, severs his left leg and 
bursts into flames. Three other cars are 
imperiled and race is called off. 


Courts 

Fifty-two oil companies, including Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, are convicted in 
Chicago, of violating Sherman antitrust 
law, restraining trade and price fixing. 
Three federal judges sitting en bane grant 
an injuction against further pooling of in- 
terests in various “oil cracking” patents. 


Another Ocean Flight 

On the 10th anniversary of the first 
successful Atlantic not-stop flight (Alcock- 
Brown), three French aviators and an 
American stowaway—the first to span the 
ocean by air—fly from Old Orchard, Me., 
to Comillas, near Santander, Spain. Their 
destination was Paris, but fuel depletion 
halt them 400 miles from goal. The extra 
weight of Arthur Schreiber, Portland youth 
who hid himself in the fuselage, is said to 
have been the cause of the thwarted plan. 
Plane experts say it is virtually impossible 
for a stowaway to escape detection, but 
the French airmen “allowed” Schreiber 
to secrete himself after the final inspec- 
tion and just before the giant mono- 
plane “Yellow Bird” took off. Theirs was 
the eighth successful aircraft crossing of 
the Atlantic from the east to west. Just 
after the French aviators left Old Orchard 




















Above—French monoplane “Yellow Bird” 
at Old Orchard before take-off. Lower— 
American flyers (who later crashed) bid 
good-by to French rivals. Left to right: 
Roger Q. Williams, pilot of American plane 
“Green Flash,” Rene Lefevre and Jean Asso- 
lant of French plane, and Capt. Lewis 
Yancey (American). 


* 








Instrument board of “Yellow Bird” 


an American plane, the “Green Flash,” 
made another start on its proposed hop to 
Rome but crashed and was badly damaged. 
Later the flyers proceed to Le Bourget 
field, Paris, where they are received with 
wild acclaim. 


Deaths 
William Bramwell Booth, son of the 
founder of the Salvation Army and who 
was deposed as head of that international 
organization last winter, died at London, 
aged 73. 
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INVENTS NEW WASHING MACHINE 





A simple new kind of washing machine 
has just been invented. It has no motors 
or moving parts, yet it is just as efficient 
as machines costing $100. This new ma- 
chine simply sets in any ordinary boiler 
and automatically cleans and sterilizes an 
entire washing in about 20 minutes. No 
rubbing or strong soap or lye is required. It 
has been tested and approved by leading en- 
gineers. This new machine costs no more 
than a pair of shoes. The Preston Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. 324, St. Louis, Mo., 
are offering to send one of these new wash- 
ing machines on free trial to one person in 
each locality. They also want agents and 
spare time workers. Write them at once for 
free booklet and complete details —Adv. 





Newsstand Edition 


After winning its way into practically a million 
homes by way of the mails, the Pathfinder—in a 
special Newsstand Edition—is now available also on 
the 80,000 newsstands of the country. The splendid 
welcome already given to the paper on the newsstands 
is one more tribute to its place in the heart of the pub 
lic. The Newsstand Edition is printed on fine “‘English- 
finish’’ book paper—chosen because it makes such 
easy reading. The single-copy price of this Newsstand 
Edition is five cents. The subscription rate, by the 
year—delivered to any address in the 48 states every 
week by mail in protective envelopes—is $2.50. Many 
testify that they prefer the Pathfinder to papers cost- 
ing $4 or $5 a year. Subscriptions may be handed 
to any newsdealer or sent to the Pathfinder Publish 
ing Co., Washington, D. C 
—_ — — USE THIS HANDY COUPON — — — 


Please enter my subscription for The Pathfinder—News- 
stand Edition—for one year and send me a bill ($2.50). 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 





House Kills Debenture 
r [ YHE Senate by insisting, and by re- 
fusing to take “no” for an answer, 
forced the House to vote on the 
question of farm relief through export 
debentures, and the vote was decisive, 
250 to 113 against debenture. 


The House did not want to vote on 
the debenture question, and its real 
reason was that many members opposed 
to it were afraid their position on the 
subject might hurt them with some of 
their constituents. So they refused to 
vote until the Senate by a surprise vote 
of 46 to 43 rejected the conference re- 
port in which the debenture feature 
had been eliminated. Thus the Senate 


voted twice for the debenture. And 


the debenture senators expressed a be- 
lief that if the House would vote on 
the subject that branch, too, would ap- 
prove it. And they let it be understood 
that if the House turned it down they 
would be satisfied and would no longer 
insist on it. So when the House accept- 
ed the challenge and voted more than 
two to one against it the President’s 
plan of a farm board, stabilization cor- 
porations and a capital of $500,000,000 


_to work with took the latest form of 


farm relief. Bowing to the inevitable 
the Senate accepted it without the de- 
benture by a vote of 74 to 8. 


The Senate’s second vote for the de- 
benture followed impassioned pleas 
made for it by Borah of Ida. and Johnson 
of Cal., who asserted that the Republi- 
can party was practically committed to 
it, and that no real relief would be 
secured without it. 

After the Senate had flouted him a 
second time on his bill President Hoo- 
ver spoke and spoke firmly. The vote, 
he said, merely “added further delay to 
farm relief.” He asserted that the relief 
plan without the debenture was the one 
advocated in the campaign; that all 
other plans were rejected in that cam- 
paign, and that all subsidies were con- 
demned. After praising the proposed 
farm board as “the most important 
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Cincinnati Times-Star 


The New Driver’s First Test 








“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet” gets 
Senator Smoot’s goat. 


agency ever set up by the government” 
he declared that the debenture would 
“bring immediate profits to some spec- 
ulators and disaster to the farmers.” 

The President’s words evidently had 
effect on the House, for when the test 
came the Republicans voted almost sol- 
idly to eliminate debenture from the 
bill—217 to 13. And there were 33 Demo- 
crats who joined them, while 100 Demo- 
crats voted for debenture. There was 
a significant number of absentees. 


Smoot Burns Cigarette Evil 

Smoot of Utah, a power in the Senate, 
but no orator, made one of the strongest 
speeches against the present campaign 
of cigarette advertising, and finished 
by asking that tobacco and tobacco 
products be placed under the food and 
drug act. He made it clear that he 
was not an anti-tobacco man, and that 
he had no objections to moderate in- 
dulgence in tobacco by adults. What 
he condemned, with all the condemna- 
tion he could muster, was the attempt 
of manufacturers to appeal to adoles- 
cents, and the falsity of the claims and 
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A Farmer is Naturally Curious 
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testimonials made by them in the - 
peal. Rising almost to the heights |; 
oratory the Senator cried: 


I rise to denounce insidious cigar; 
campaigns now being promoted by th: «, 
tobacco manufacturing interests whose o1 \ 
god is profit, whose only Bible is the bala; 
sheet, whose only principle is greed. | 
rise to denounce the unconscionable, hea 
less and destructive attempts to exp]. it 
the women and youth of our country in 
interest of a few powerful tobacco orga 
zations whose rapacity knows no bounds 


Getting down to brass tacks—lettiny 
the cat out of the bag—showing ju; 
what the frenzied advertisers are sayii): 
and doing—the Senator continued: 


JS 


Overnight, as it were, the old “cofii: 
nail,” against which we solemnly warn 
our young, became the sovereign god. 
you suffering from sore throat? Garg’: 
with cigarettes—there is not a cough 
them. Would you be slender and char: 
ing? Substitue cigarettes for wholesome 
foods. Would you gain laurels on the fo: 
ball field? Cigarettes will give you vi 
and vigor. Would you be a great genera 
Forget that an army marches on its stoma 
—it marches on cigarette stubs. Wou!: 
you be a popular sea hero? Throw thie 
life preservers overboard—and place your 
trust in a package of cigarettes. 


Naturally some senators suspected 
“nigger in the woodpile,” and one we: 
so far as to hint that Smoot’s being 
from a beet sugar state, and having son 
sugar interests personally, might have 
something to do with his attitude on 
cigarettes, 


President Rebuffed on Origins 

One might say that the willful Senate 
takes pleasure, in a way, in thwar'!- 
ing the will of the President. They 
have done it again in the matter of 
immigration quotas. President Hoover 
in his campaign speeches said the na- 
tional origins scheme of apportioning 
the quotas of immigrants was neither 
right nor scientific and should be re- 
pealed. And he knew something about 
it for he, as secretary of commerce, 
was one of a committee to study the 
plan and figure the quotas under it. The 
law was passed several years ago and 
its operation postponed from year {0 
year to permit more figuring. It is due 
to go into effect the first of July, ani 
Senator Nye of N. Dak. initiated steps 
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A Strain on the Family Tie 
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to postpone it again. But he could not 
get the immigration committee to act. 
Swayed by Reed of Pa., author of the 
national origins bill, it refused to report 
Nye’s resolution. Then Nye offered a 
resolution to discharge the committee 
and bring the measure before the Sen- 
ate, and the fight was started all over 
again. Reed, after making long speeches 
for his national origins scheme kept up 
» kind of filibuster and delayed the vote. 
Rut when the vote came he had evident- 
ly persuaded enough stalwart Republi- 
can party men—19 in all—to support 
him and oppose the President. He was 
also supported by 24 Democrats while 
only nine Democrats rallied to the side 
of Nye and the President. Nye’s resolu- 
tion was lost by a vote 43 to 37. Most of 
the Western and Northwestern senators 
voted with him, for they had Scandina- 
vian and German constituents. The East 
and South generally favored Reed’s bill 
which favors British and Italian im- 
migrants. 


Census Assured 

One of the measures mentioned in 
President Hoover’s call of the extra 
session was completed when the Senate 
passed the conference report on the 
census and reapportionment bill and 
sent it to the White House. On the 
final vote, which ended a long and 
strenuous fight, eight Democrats voted 
with the Repulican majority while as 
many Republicans joined the main body 
of Democrats against it. The measure 
in its final shape provides for taking the 
census next April and provides $40,000,- 
(00 for the purpose. It also makes man- 
datory a reapportionment of the House 
of Representatives by March 4, 1931. 


No Radio Census 

The House and the Senate certainly 
see things differently. Take for instance 
the matter of having the census takers 
enumerate the number of radio sets in 
American homes, and the number of 
people who listen over them. Senator 
Dill proposed it, and there was hardly 
a murmur against it among his col- 
leagues. Then it went to the House, 
end there was scarcely a friendly word 
for it. The House threw it out, and if 
was done so vigorously and emphati- 
cally that Dill saw small hopes of get- 
(ing it back. The information was espe- 
cially desired by the industry, but it 
looks as if they will have to go on mere- 
ly estimating that there are something 
like 10,000,000 receiving sets in the 
country, and that some 45,000,000 peo- 
ple listen over them. 


Negro Member Speaks 

The new negro member of the House 
from Chicago, Oscar De Priest, broke 
Silence for the first time when he got 
the impression that a school being pro- 
vided for on an Indian reservation in 
North Dakota was to discriminate 
egainst colored people. Cramton of 
Mich. was asking an appropriation of 
$125,000 for the school which was to 
be open to Indians and “white chil- 
dren.” De Priest jumped to his feet to 
object to the resolution, and then asked 
if there were “any black children in 
that territory there.” Cramton explain- 











Oscar De Priest, first negro to be heard on 
House floor in nearly three decades. 


ed that “white children” meant “non- 
Indians,” and that there were no color- 
ed people in the district. De Priest 
seemed to feel still doubtful until Cram- 
ton assured him that he had visited the 
place just to see, and that he was cer- 
tain of what he was saying. He also 
added that he was probably a better 
friend of the negro race than De Priest 
himself, and had always looked after 
their interests in Congress. “That is 
assurance enough for me,” answered 
the colored member, “I withdraw my 
objection.” 


inn 
—<—— 


Senator Johnson of Cal.: I had rather 
be a toad and live upon the vapor of a dun- 
geon than sit in this body, or any other 
body, and take orders upon a question of 
conscience from any man on earth, no 
matter how exalted his position. 











They’re All Quoted 
in the Record 





Rep. Kvale of Minn.: This bill is framed 
by the millionaires of the ways and means 
committee. Now, I am not railing against 
wealth per se. Far from it. How could 
I? The Scriptures record that Jehovah 
Himself made Abraham the Rockefeller, 
the Henry Ford, of his day and age. And 
even the Nazarene chose as one of His 
most intimate friends one of the wealthiest 
men in Jerusalem, 


Senator Howell of Nebr.: When Uncle 
Sam gets on the other side he is a timid soul. 
While the other nations were getting theirs 
he did not even ask for his. Here on Main 
Street he is one of the cleverest business 
men in the world, but on the other side he 
seems to lose his head. What is a few 
millions to him? But how delightful it is 
to be generous with taxpayers’ money. 


Rep. Ramseyer of Ia.: You farm fellows 
in the House have brought some of this 
trouble on yourselves. You have been trad- 
ing. {Laughter and applause.|] You may 
know how to trade steers, but when you 
undertake to trade tariff rates with New 
England yankees that is quite another 
thing. [Laughter.] 


Rep. O’Connor of N. Y.: In view of that 
spirit of narrowness and antagonism which 
pervades this country, I do not under- 
stand how any self-respecting alien stays 
in it. [Applause.] 


Senator Caraway of Ark.: I concede that 
Mr. Mellon is an able man. I think he 
knows more about oil than anybody living, 
except Doheny and Sinclair and Albert Fall. 
| Laughter. | 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 58 
Submitted by Henry Blasha, Cicero, Ml. 
Horizontal: 1—Fore part of the head. 5— 
Aged. 7-——Exclamation. 11—Seed of the oak. 
12—The plea of having been elsewhere. 13— 
Rend. 14—European country (abbr.). 16—A 
fusible opaque substance. 9—Printer’s meas- 
ure. 21—A kind of fish, 22—Pronoun. 23— 
A rodent. 25—A piece of dressed pelt. 26— 
A yellow crystalline substance. 27—-Women’s 
apartments in Mohammedan residence. 28— 
A fondled animal. 30—Domestic quadruped. 
32—A measure of length (abbr.). 33—Profit. 
36—Musical note. 38—Ethical. 40—Rip. 43— 
Perceive. 44—A marine aquatic mammal. 46 
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—Endeavored. 
ure of length. 
Having toes. 
Vertical: 1—A parent. 2—A high playing 
card. 3—Persuade. 4—G6o astray. 6—A fa- 
baceous annual plant. 7—A beverage. 8— 
Having life. 9—Short for Abraham, 10—-One 
who sins. 14—Snake-like fish. 15—Talk idly. 
17——Afternoon entertainment. 18—Insane per- 
son. 20—-Designated. 22—State of mind. 24 


7—Sew lightly. 48—Meas- 
49—And others (abbr.). 50— 





-——Small child. 25—Gave food to. 28—Good 
looking. 29—-Command. 31—Chafed. 34— 
National tournament series (abbr.). 35——Ex- 


clamation denoting disgust. 37—-A couple. 39 
—The Spanish dollar. 41—-Period of time. 42 
—A color. 44—Did sit. 45—Consumed, 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





FRENCH FEAR TARIFF 


Four of the largest industrial asso- 
ciations of France in a joint meeting at 
Paris called the government’s attention 
to the “very grave threat of the tariff 
bill now before the American Senate 
to future commercial relations between 
France and the United States.” The 
Organizations asked that the Washing- 
ton government “be made \to under- 
stand that its tariff policy is in contra- 
diction to its position as creditor state.” 
Suggestions of affiliation with other Eu- 
ropean countries and of possible re- 
prisals were suggested for what is con- 
sidered an attempt to shut out European 
products from the American market. 
The French government made a formal 
protest to Washington. 


CUBA WILL AID U. S&S. 


President Machado gave assurance at 
the beginning of his new administra- 
tion that Cuba will cooperate with the 
United States in preventing rum and 
narcotics smuggling, though it will 
mean a sacrifice to Cuban economic 
interests. A treaty covering such smug- 
gling was signed during the Coolidge 
administration and succeeded in materi- 
ally reducing such illegal traffic. Ma- 
chado would not comment on the new 
U. S. tariff, which will especially affect 
Cuba’s sugar, tomatoes and avocados, 
but he hinted at it by saying that “just 
and equitable treatment” would be best 
for the relations between the two 
countries. 


LABOR GOVERNMENT STRONG 


The new Labor government formed 
by Ramsay MacDonald has drawn the 
admission even from political adver- 
saries that it is capable. The biggest 
surprise was the appointment of a wom- 
an, Miss Margaret Bondfield, as secre- 
tary of labor. Twelve of the appointees 














Memorials are to remind us of somebody 
or something, and that is what this wrecked 
car on a pedestal is for. It is on a highway 
in Peru between Lima and Callao where 


many accidents have occurred. It serves as 


a reminder to reckless drivers. 
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Megan Lloyd George, young and charming 

daughter of the former premier, who now 

sits in the House of Commons with her 
illustrious father. 


were of men who had served in the first 
Labor government of 1924. Prominent 
among them were Philip Snowdin, 
chancellor of the exchequer; Arthur 
Henderson, foreign secretary; Sydney 
Ebb, secretary of colonies, and J. R. 
Clynes, secretary of home affairs. The 
big job of figuring on the unemploy- 
ment problem falls to James Thomas, 
lord of the privy seal, and he has al- 
ready sketched plans which include 
keeping boys a year longer in school 
and lowering the age for retirement 
and old-age pensions. 


PERU AND CHILE SIGN 


With solemn ceremony a treaty was 
signed at Lima, Peru, which settled a 
controversy between that country and 
Chile which had been raging for 45 
years. It was the finish of the Tacna- 
Arica quarrel. The impetus to the final 
friendly negotiations was given by 
President Hoover on his pre-inaugura- 
tion “good will” trip. The main feature 
of the settlement is the awarding of 
Tacna province to Peru and Arica to 
Chile. 


INSURGENTS TURN PIRATES 


Latin-American revolutions are usual- 
ly colorful, but the latest in Venezuela 
splashed on more red, yellow, orange 
and blue than usual. A band of some 
revolutionists ready to take charge of 
Venezuela first attacked the Dutch town 
of Willestad on the island of Curacao, 
just north of the mainland. They secur- 
ed a large supply of guns and ammuni- 
tion from the captured arsenal, took the 
governor with them, and forced the 
captain of an American ship to trans- 
port them to Venezuela. Then gaily and 
with confidence they proceeded to at- 
tack the garrison of. Vela de Coro, but 
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were repulsed with heavy losses. | .,; 
was largely because the American | 
tain, T. A. Morris, when released ; 
oed news of the coming attack. 
Dutchmen were killed, and Hollan, 
once dispatched two cruisers to pro 
its nationals in the far-away \ 
Indian island. 


ACTRESS PUNCHED HIM 


There is one movie manager who (1. .< 
not intend to take physical punishn). »| 
from temperamental actresses with 
getting good pay for it. He is Ma 
Berger, and lives and works in Be; 
The film star in question was the \ 
popular Maria Cordia. When she 
angry at her director she took a coi 
of healthy swings at his face—and 1]. 
ed. Berger went to the court abou 
and asked to be paid $25,000 damag: 
at the rate of $12,500 a blow. 





WAR IN CHINA 


Events in China are more than « 
fused; there is everything except pea 
The southern city of Canton, wh 
the present republican regime ori 
nated, was invaded by Kwangsi arm 
because the Cantonese elected to 
main neutral when Kwangsi forces 
posed the Nationalist government. C: 
ton at first bought off her neighborho.! 
foes. Then the Kwangsi troops for- 
got the bargain and entered Canton afier 
all. And the next day, without appare it 
reason or cause, they marched out 





—Berlin Kladderadats 
France and Englend—Come on into the 


League of Nations, children. We are just 
going to hold a disarmament conference. 


again. And in the meantime a mu 
greater war against the central gove: 
ment was threatening in the centr: 
Honan province where Feng Yu-hsiai¢, 
“the Christian general” is in powce'. 
Feng broke with President Chiang K:1- 
shek and was reported preparing for 
a war to oust him and to overthrow 1! 
Nanking government. 


MOROCCANS ATTACK 


In the first serious encounter 11 
Morocco since Abd El Krim was taken 
in 1926 a French force of about 4!) 
was ambushed by about the same nui! 
ber of fierce horsemen from the hills. 
In the unexpected fight the French los! 
13 killed, 10 wounded and 83 capture. 
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~ Amsterdam Notenkraker 
Peace in the Coils of “Secret Diplomacy” 


The latter were cut off as the main body 
retreated. Many of the French soldiers 
were native troops. There was also 
a detachment of the famous Foreign 
Legion. Immediate steps were taken 
by the French authorities to deliver the 
captives, but it was feared that all 
would be quickly massacred by the 
frenzied mountain tribesmen. 


FIVE SHOT IN PLOT 


First news to the outside world of a 
narrow escape by Ambassador Morrow 
was the story of the prompt trial and 
execution by a firing squad at Queretaro 
of five men who had confessed to a 
plot to blow up the ambassador’s train. 
It was supposed that the men were 
sympathizers with the _ revolutionists 
who lost. Many held that the revolt 
failed because of the aid secured by 
the government from the United States, 
for which Morrow was credited. 


THE PRINCE QUITS 


The path of true love does not always 
run smooth even when Romeo has a 
title and Juliette has several million 
dollars. So it has proved in the case of 
Mrs. Mabel Gilman Corey, millionaire 
American steel magnate’s widow, and 
Prince Louis of Bourbon, cousin of the 
king of Spain. The prince, of unsavory 
reputation, decided that the home and 
$1,000 a month promised him by his 
expectant bride was not enough for his 
needs, and he announced that it was all 
off—as bad as he needed the money. 
He has been a spendthrift, spending 
even when he did not have it, and so 
he has been arrested and expelled from 
both Spain and France. Mrs. Corey 
still hopes for a reconciliation and a 
postponed wedding. 


WOMEN WOULD FLY 


Chinese women are anxious to learn 
to pilot airplanes. An American con- 
cern opening up an air mail and passen- 
ger service between Shanghai, Hankow 
and Nanking, and agreeing with the 
Chinese government to train native 
operators, was besieged with applicants. 
Among them were 11 young women, 
some of whom had disguised themselves 
as men to better their chances. Hankow 
is Some 400 miles in the interior, and the 
fare one way is $35, 


U.S. TARIFF A FACTOR 


The defeat of the Liberal party and 
Premier Gardner of Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, was blamed directly on the tariff 
bill now pending in the U. S. Congress. 
The Liberal party in this province had 
always been distinguished as friendly 
to America, and it had been in power 
without interruption for 24 years. The 
popular feeling against the new tariff, 
and consequently against the United 
States, defeated the Liberals and brought 
the Conservatives into power. Canada 
had already formally protested against 
the tariff rates affecting that country. 


MEXICO AND CHURCH 


Negotiations for an agreement be- 
tween the Mexican government and the 
Catholic church were begun at the 
capital between President Gil on one 
hand and Mgr. Ruiz y Flores and Bishop 
Diaz on the other. The representatives 
of the church returned from the inter- 
view with smiling faces and admitted 
they were pleased with their progress, 
but no details were given. Calles, the 
“strong man of Mexico” arrived during 
the first interview but took no part in 
it. There was a general impression 
that the troubles between church and 
state would soon be at an end. 


DYE TRUST AIDS FORD 


An alliance between Henry Ford and 
the German dye trust has been made to 
combat General Motors in that country, 
which recently purchased one of Ger- 
many’s biggest automobile concerns. 
Ford turned over 40 per cent of the Ger- 
man Ford company to the dye trust, 
and while the head of the dye trust 
directorate was made a director in the 
Ford company Edsel Ford became a 
director of the American branch of the 
dye trust. The fight between the two 
great American auto concerns is expect- 
ed to have far-felt results. 


ENGLISH RIVALING SPANISH 


It is a question at Manila as to which 
language shall prevail—English or 
Spanish. But in spite of the efforts of 
older Filipinos to keep Spanish alive 
the trend to English is very pronounced. 
When the last legislature passed a bill 
extending the use of Spanish as one of 
the official languages of the Philippine 
courts until 1940 young Filipino law- 
yers protested vigorously that it was 
a hardship on them since they did not 
know Spanish. Gov. Gen. Stimson 
sympathized with them, and though he 
signed the bill he later advised the 
Secretary of Justice that all nominees 
for the judiciary must have at least a 
working knowledge of English. 
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OUT ON A TOOT! 


Ten gallons of gas 
And a quart of corn; 
And all that they found 
Intact was the horn! 
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Djilo Agha of Constantinople who claims 
to be 160 years old says he has lived on 
cheese and garlic for a century. Oh, well, 
a shorter life has its compensations. 
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Foreign Events 
in Tabloid 





Great Britain 

Gen, Dawes, new U. S. ambassador, ar- 
rives in London, is presented to the king 
and then hurries to Scotiand to hold a 
conference with Premier MacDonald. 

A strike of fitters employed on the gaint 
dirigible R-100 delays the completion of 
this airship and its projected flight across 
the Atlantic. 


Cuba 
A. E, Griffith American radio operator, is 
killed and seven other persons injured when 
their airplane attempting to take off at 
Santiago de Cuba gets its landing gear 
caught in telephone wires. 


China 
Roy Chapman Andrews is permitted by 
government to ship to the United States 
35 cases of fossils his expedition collected 
in 1928, and to proceed on a new expedition. 


Hungary 
Count Andrassy, who as foreign minister 
of Austria-Hungary asked America in 1918 
for an armistice on all fronts, dies at 
Budapest. 


Spain 
Discord obtains in the council of the 
League of Nations as Stresemann of Ger- 
many rejects the committee report on pro- 
tection of minority people—some 40,000,000, 


Vatican City 
Pope Pius promulgates fundamental law 
of new Vatican State placing in the pontiff 
full legislative, executive and _ judicial 
powers. In case of vacancy of the papacy 
the power, with restrictions, goes to the 
college of cardinals, 


_- 
—_— 





Prisoners in New York State will no 
longer be served at dining-room tables, 
but will stand in cafeteria lines. In this 
way a 20 year sentence, for instance, will 
stretch out to feel like 40. 














Two survivors of a famous flight attending 
the funeral of the third. They are Captain 
Koehl and Maj. Fitzmaurice who with their 
departed companion made the only success- 
ful airplane flight westward across the North- 

ern Atlantic. 
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Is Africa Europe’s Frankenstein? 


White Man Has Greatly Improved the Native’s Health and Mind 
Only to Find That He Invites Racial Struggle 


The dictionary tells us that it is technically incorrect to apply the name Franken- 
stein in alluding to anything which crushes its maker. But it is so widely used in 
this connection that to use the term the other way round clouds its meaning. 
Frankenstein, if readers will recall, was the name of a young student in Mrs. 
Shelley’s fanciful tale of the same name who constructed a monster and imbued 
it with life. The monster in turn inflicted dreadful retribution on its creator. 


‘rich plateau in the 


HE world’s eyes are turning to 
[iatries A discovery has been made 

but, unlike those of the past, it is 
not pleasing to scientists who made it. 
The reason is that it portends a struggle 
on that continent of a character and 
magnitude new to the universe. 

Africa has been exploited to such an 
extent that it is no longer “the dark 
continent” in the light of present-day 
knowledge. But the old term still ap- 
plies, though for a different reason. 
This time that great territory presents 
anew enigma—in a racial sense. Inevi- 
tably it is to be the scene of a decisive 
battle for supremacy between whites 
and blacks. Thus it is possible for 
Africa to be the means of crushing the 
power of the’ nations which created it. 

Some people may think that Africa in 
its relation to European exploitation has 
much in common with America’s early 
history. But the situation is vastly dif- 
ferent. American territory was ob- 
tained and developed with far less dif- 
ficulty, and considerably less fear of 
consequences, than 
African territory. 


—a real white man’s climate—and set up 
a new republic, but were vanquished by 
the British early in the present century. 
Belgium, Italy, France and Germany 
also were not slow in acquiring terri- 
tory. But the biggest grab of all was 
the excuse offered by the World war 
for the first three mentioned nations to 
completely eliminate their German rival 
by dividing up the latter’s extensive Af- 
rican territory among themselves—Eng- 
land, as usual, taking the lion’s share. 
What has been the result of European 
development of that part of the world? 
The once neglected continent has been 
given over to much enterprise. Trade 
is brisk and growing brisker and ex- 
tensive preparations are being made to 
develop more territory and more of 
Africa’s natural wealth. America is 
beginning to feel the effects. Cotton 
and other products are being grown in 
Africa in competition with American 
products which had the upper hand in 
world trade before the war. Even now 
there is talk of the possibility of finding 





great oil fields in Africa. Africa’s ¢.. 
ploitation, of course, has required mu: }; 
labor. Now, contrary to the old id... 
the native population was not as gri || 
in the 19th century as it was suppos 
to be. One early authority estimat. | 
that Africa had 300,000,000 people. 1 
day the world knows with a good ; 
gree of certainty that the total in t! 
day did not greatly exceed one-thi 
of that figure. Considering that Afri 
is more than three times the size 
the United States (we would almost 
in the Sahara desert region alone), t! 
figures out that in a past day Afric 
population only averaged about 10 per- 
sons to each square mile. 

In order to get man power, then, Eu- 
ropean invaders resorted to slavery or 
little better. Under the cruel Leopo): 
Il (1835-1909), the Belgians, in effec, 
killed off the blacks in pushing develo). 
ment projects. There are only too we!! 
substantiated accounts of blacks having 
their hands hacked off because they di: 
not bring in the day’s allotment of crue 
rubber. The other nations did a little 
differently. They impressed the black 
which is true, but did not-work them to 
death, and returned them to their homes 
as a result of periodic replacements. 

But even the practice of taking ever) 
third man from a family had its effeci. 
Many of the “drafted” ones became «: 
spondent or died in the compounds. [n 
the absence of their men many of the 
villages went to ruin. The birth rate 
fell off still further. Diseases introduc- 
ed by the white men added to the to!! 
of maladies that had 
long been playing 








little benefits to the 


Europeans brought % 
Indians. On the oth- 


er hand, improve- 4 


ments carried to Af- 
rica may help spell 
the doom there of 


European domina- Aé* , 
tion. Besides, Africa ; ee 
is of comparatively X 
recent development. 3 


Except for that por- 
tion bordering the 
Mediterranean, it 
was practically ig- pore 
nored until the 19th 
century. Ship cap- s 
tains cursed it for 
making them go far 
out of their way to 
trade with territory 
deemed more fair. 
It was not until the 
early part ‘of that 
century that any 
considerable atten- 
tion was given to 
African exploration, 
and it was not until 
late in that century 
that the vast virgin 
wealth of that area 
began to be compre- 
hended. Then began 
its exploitation. 
The Dutch gained 
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mee havoc with the na- 
tive population. 
Though some au- 
thorities claim can- 
cer is a curse olf 
only civilized na 
tions, there is evi- 
dence that it has 
claimed many AI- 
ricans. Tuberculo- 
sis and venereal di:s- 
eases were also 
counted among their 
greatest enemies. 

It required some 
of the best minds 0! 
Europe to stem tlie 
rapid decrease 
population, But the) 
did it, and now the 
native population 
increasing by tr 
mendous leaps ani 
bounds. While this 
may be a good thing 
for the blacks, it 's 
conjuring up a me! 
ace to the whites. 
Already the latter 
are apprehensive 0! 
the preponderance 
of numbers. 

It’s little wonder, 
then, that the inter- 
ested powers are rv- 
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Present-day division of African territory among the European powers. The heavy and studying this 
black line represents the route of the Cape-to-Cairo railroad, several links of which yet 


ever vexing prob- 
lem Africa presents. 
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Héston’s Most Famous Church 


Built Over Two Centuries Ago, Old North Church Still Stands 
in Commemoration of Paul Revere’s Historic Ride 








Dorothy Irving holding lamp said to have 
been waved from the belfry of the church. 


ist was one of the early needs 

of Old North church (Christ 
church) at Boston, to read from the al- 
ways interesting records of that his- 
toric edifice. Concerning the installa- 
tion of the church’s first organ, the 
records state that a messenger was sent 
to London with instructions to bring 
back an organist, “one that. had some 
trade, if possible, a barber, whom the 
congregation might improve in his oc- 
cupation.” 

In 1759 a new organ for the church 
was built by Thomas Johnson, of Bos- 
ton, to replace the first one brought 
from Newport. With the addition of 
two rows of pipes, the Johnson organ 
the one in use there today. 

Old North church in Boston, was 
opened for services in April, 1723. Its 
lirst rector was Dr. Timothy Cutler, 
graduate of Harvard and sometime 
president of Yale. He had renounced 
the Puritan faith and returned to the 
Church of England. He remained rec- 
tor of the church made famous by 
Paul Revere until his death in 1765. 
lhe church was built to stand the 
ravages of time. The walls are two and 
a half feet thick; those of the belfry 
three and a half. It is today next to 
the oldest building in Boston, the first 
State house bearing this distinction. It 
was some time before the interior and 
the furnishings were complete—there 

s the all-important matter of funds. 

George II, of England, gave the 
church a large Bible, two folio prayer- 
books and others, an altarpiece, cush- 
ion, surplices, communion silver, flag- 
ons, chalices and a receiver for alms. 
During the French war Captain Gruchy 
of the privateer Queen of Hungary, 
Save four statuettes of carved wood. 
rhe glass chandeliers, or “branches,” 


\ COMBINATION barber and organ- 


is 


were also donated from an _ outside 
source. 

It is not clear just where the belfry 
clock came from, but in 1735 Captain 
Southwack, maker of charts, is said to 
have given “sundry old parts of a clock 
in a case.” At that time there was 
no belfry on the church. But in 1750 
the belfry was erected, thanks to a gift 
of 20 tons of logwood and a captain’s 
offer to transport it. The clock on 
the gallery was built in 1725 by Richard 
Avery and it has now run for two cen- 
turies. 

In 1744 a peal of bells was brought 
from England and placed in the belfry. 
Eight bell ringers, one for each bell, 
were then needed to chime them. Paul 
Revere was one of the ringers. Today 
the bells are chimed by one person by 
means of ropes attached to the wheels. 
These bells which were cast by Abel 
Rudhall of Gloucester are considered 
among the finest for tone in the coun- 
try. Each bell has a quaint inscription 
around the crown. 

On the eventful day of April 18, 
1775, considerable movement had been 
noticed among the British soldiers in 
Boston. It was believed that the 
Americans Hancock and Adams then 
at Lexington, were in danger of arrest 
and the military stores at Concord 
liable to seizure. Dr. Warren with 
Paul Revere and others carefully laid 
plans to warn the people of Massa- 
chusetts when the British were coming. 

That night Capt. Pulling, who was 
out scouting for news, felt sure of the 
British plans, so he got word to Rob- 


ert Newman, sexton of the Old North 
church. According to plan Newman 
went up into the belfry and placed the 
lantern. Paul Revere, who was wait- 
ing on the other side of Charles river, 
had agreed that if the British went by 
water two lanterns would be shown, 
but if by land, only one. With the sig- 
nal from the church steeple Revere 
jumped on his horse and made the fa- 
mous ride which shall long live in the 
memory of America. 


SCOTCH CHURCHES UNITE 

The disruption of the Presbyterian 
church of Scotland which occurred in 
1843 and gave rise to the United Free 
Church has at last been healed by re- 
union. Negotiations to bring the two 
branches together were carried on for 
20 years. At a meeting of the Church 
of Scotland, the parent branch, presid- 
ed over by the Duke of York as lord 
high commissioner, there were only 
three dissenting votes out of the 1,000 
delegates. At the meeting of the Free 
Church held at the same time there were 
39 dissenting votes, some of whom made 
a threat of revolt. 


i 
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THE BLUSHING BRIDE. 


They tell of the blushing bride 
Who to the altar goes, 
Down the aisles of the church 
Between the friend-filled rows; 
There’s Billy whom she motored with, 
And Bob with whom she swam; 
There’s Jack—she used to golf with him— 
And Steve who called her “lamb,” 
There’s Ted, the football man she owned, 
And Don of tennis days; 
There’s Herbert, too, and blond Eugene; 
They took her to the plays. 
And there is Harry, high school beau, 
With whom she used to mush, 
No wonder she’s a blushing bride, 
Ye gods, she ought to blush. 
—D, M. H., Devon, Conn. 




















Interior of the Old N orth Church, with Its Colonial Pulpit and Square Pews 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





LAST HEATH HEN 


When the Pilgrim fathers landed the 
heath hen was one of the most common 
birds in New England. Throughout the 
colonial period these birds were found 
nearly everywhere in great abundance. 
But they began gradually to diminish 
in numbers until at present it is be- 
lieved there is only one living specimen. 

A few years ago it was learned that 
the last colony of heath hens was mak- 
ing its stand on Marthas Vineyard, an 
island off the coast of Massachusetts. 
The State of Massachusetts, aided by 
many noted ornithologists, has been 
doing everything possible to prevent the 
total extinction of the species. But the 
battle is lost. One male bird is the last 
individual of the species. 


Dr. Alfred ©. Gross, professor of 
biology. at Bowdoin, has watched the 
rapidly thinning colony since 1923. In 
the spring of 1927 only 13 birds sur- 
vived—11 males and two females. They 
died one by one until only three birds, 
all males, were alive in 1928. Now only 
one survives. Dr. Gross says: 

“It is reasonable to infer that the 
lone bird at West Tisbury is the very 
last of his kind. How long this bird 
will continue to live, whether a day 
or a year or longer, only time can 
answer. It is the intention of the 
Massachusetts State division of fisheries 
and game to allow the last heath hen to 
live its remaining days in a normal way 
among the scrub oaks of its ancestral 
home on Marthas Vineyard. As long 
as il lives it will be carefully observed 
and protected. Never in the history of 
ornithology has a species been watched 
in its normal environment down to the 
very last individual.” 


ELEPHANTS DRILL WELLS 


According to Dr. Ludwig Schuster, 
a German naturalist, elephants keep 
themselves provided with water by dig- 
ging wells during the dry seasons. Na- 
tives in desert regions, says Dr. E. E. 
Free, know that water is almost al- 
ways obtainable by digging relatively 
Shallow wells at certain places in the 
bottoms of dried-up water courses. For 
years the natives of Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory, Southeast Africa, have main- 
tained that the wild elephants knew 
this secret and used it to get water when 
all moisture had vanished from the sur- 
face streams and ponds. 

In a journey across the dry plateau 
of this region Dr. Schuster discovered 
many well-like holes a foot or two in 
diameter ‘and sometimes as much as 
five feet deep. Although the country 
was otherwise dry, some of these holes 
contained water at the bottom. Fresh 
tracks proved that elephants were still 
in the country and came frequently to 
visit the shallow wells, which, Dr. 
Schuster felt sure, they had excavated 
for themselves. Apparently the ani- 


mals had scraped out the sand and dirt_ 
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with their trunks, a little at a time as 
the level of the ground water sank 
gradually below the bottom of what 
was originally a shallow natural de- 
pression in the ground. 


SUBMARINE RESCUE 


No disasters such as those that fol- 
lowed the sinking of the submarines 
S-51 and S-4 are now possible. Such at 
least was the opinion expressed by sev- 
eral naval experts after witnessing a 
demonstration in Panama Bay. The 
submarine S-11 left Balboa for a desti- 
nation unknown to those ready for 
rescue work. When the submarine 
reported that all was ready the tender 
Mallard and two submarines went to 
search for it. About an hour later the 
S-12 picked up oscillator signals and the 
Mallard proceeded to the spot indicated 
by the rescue submarine. Air bubbles 
were later sighted and the Mallard 
found the S-11 submerged in 87 feet of 
water off Taboga island. Then a simu- 
lated rescue took place. Divers went 
down, compartments were blown out, 
food was conveyed to the crew, and 
everything done exactly as it would 
have been done if the S-11 had actually 
been helpless. The experiment was a 
complete success and was good news to 
those who spend their lives in “pig 
boats.” 


ROBOT HAS MANY DUTIES 


One by one our robot population is 
increasing. The latest specimen is a 
machine in the Water and Power Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles which does the 














Machine Does Work of 10 Persons 


work of 10 persons. Cogwheels, mag- 
nets and other gadgets comprising this 
“mechanical brain” enable it to perform 
all sorts of duties, such as keeping 
books, sorting cards and computing. It 
also is adding machine, cash register 
and analyzer. The machine “eats” 
punched cards and turns them out in 
complete report with sheets of figures, 
budget reports, sales analyses, state- 
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ments of labor costs or payroll lis( i), 
all of which depends on which b\{{o; 
is punched. Our illustration sh 
Mildred Gorham, of the Water 4 
Power Bureau, demonstrating the © ))). 
chine with a brain.” 
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RARE ANIMAL BAGGED 
Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt, \)), 
have been collecting animals in 7}. 
for the Field Museum of Natura! }\is. 
tory, succeeded in obtaining a ¢:ap; 
panda, an animal never before captre; 





Giant Panda Captured by Roosevelt; 


by white men. According to Wilfred 
Osgood, the museum’s curator of zoo!- 
ogy, there have been only six speci 
mens of the giant panda on record, and 
in no case until now a complete skele- 
ton. Most of our information about the 
animal was obtained from native hunt- 
ers. It is about the size of a bear and 
fills a gap in the animal world about 
halfway between that species and the 
raccoon. 


FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE 


For many years the automobile i 
dustry has discussed the practicability 
of producing a front-wheel drive motor 
car. A company for the manufacture 
and distribution of such a car has now 
been formed. It is known as the New 
Era Motors Co., with headquarters in 
New York, and the car will be known 
as the “Ruxton.” Archie M. Andrews, 
president of the new company, says tha! 
the Ruxton car contains several revo- 
lutionary features. The gear shift lever 
is mounted on the dash and the only 
encumbrances on the floor are the 
clutch, brake and accelerator pedals. 
Corners can be turned at high speed, |! 
is said, and the gears shifted almost 
automatically. The car is only abou! 
eight inches from the ground and has 
no running boards. A_ front-whee! 
drive car participated in the recent [n- 
dianapolis speed meet. 
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WHO WOULD? 


No wonder science puzzles us, 
Such noble names it plies; 
Who’d ever dream ichneumondes 

Were tiny, tiny flies? 
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An instrument very much like a moic!™ 
ukulele was found in an excavation at Ur 


‘There seems to be less and less in thi 


good old days myth, 
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ABOUT OUR HEALTH 





CHILDREN’S FIRST TEETH 


rhe first teeth of all children have a 
most important task for six years and 
some of them for 10 years or more. 
Therefore it is important to keep them 
as sound as possible. To this end the 
American Dental Association advises 
giving children plenty of foods rich in 
mineral salts and vitamins as well as 
teaching them to masticate food thor- 
oughly and to keep their mouths clean. 
Their teeth should be examined twice 
a year by a good dentist. ‘The tooth- 
brush habit should be started with the 
tiny, single row brush for the baby. 
And plenty of rest, sleep, fresh air 
and play all have their good effects. 


CONTACT DISEASES 

rhere are many ways in which dis- 
eases are transmitted, but perhaps the 
greatest offender is personal contact. 
In fact, many diseases are known as 
contact diseases, being transmitted 
largely through personal contact. The 
Public Health Service’s list of such dis- 
eases includes pneumonia, influenza, 
diphtheria, typhoid and scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping cough, smallpox, 
mumps and the common cold. They 
are all germ diseases which are spread 
through personal contact between per- 
sons having the infection and those 
susceptible to it. Personal contacts 
may be direct or indirect, the more 
direct the more dangerous. Such con- 
tacts represent more or less the ex- 
change of bodily excretions or secre- 
tions and are far more common than 
most people realize. 


STOP NOSE BLEEDING 


Serious nosebleed calls for careful, 
expert treatment. In bad cases a doc- 
tor should be called at once, and in 
the meantime either ice or hot appli- 
cations should be applied to the face 
and nose. A wad of absorbent cotton 




















Miss Aimee Pfanner, Paris mannequin, 
crossing the English channel on a water 
bicycle, the first time it has ever been done. 





saturated with adrenalin and inserted 
tightly in the nose usually proves ef- 
fective. Another good home remedy is 
to use a piece of lemon or a cloth wrung 
out in vinegar as an astringent. In 
mild cases cold applications to the out- 
side of the nose or pressure on the nose 
or upper lip may stop the bleeding. 
Place a roll of bandage about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter under the upper 
lip. This gives the desired pressure 
and usually stops bleeding. 


BOTULISM SIMILAR TO PTOMAINE 


Botulism is usually caused by eating 
infected ripe olives, preserved fruits, 
foods, etc. The symptoms are very 
similar to ptomaine poisoning but may 
be delayed for several hours. Treat- 
ment as in the case of ptomaine poison- 
ing consists of giving an emetic, a medi- 
cine to produce vomiting, followed by 
a purgative. 








Medical News Jottings 





Scientists of the Light Research Com- 
mittee of the American Sanatorium Tuber- 
culosis Association are making investiga- 
tions to determine whether tropical sun- 
light is more effective in treating tubercu- 
losis than sunlight in other climates. 

German doctor advises that persons who 
have defective ear drums should not go 
swimming without first plugging the ear 
passages with oiled cotton or some similar 
protection. 

Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, 
estimates that 25 per cent of tuberculosis 
among children and five per cent of all 
tuberculosis is from bovine sources. He 
believes the disease is contracted largely 
through milk which has not been properly 
pasteurized, 


Scientists claim that a little salt in the 
drinking water during the hot months will 
help one greatly toward enduring the heat. 

Those who go in swimming should bear 
in mind the fact that the waters in the 
vicinity of large cities are always more or 
less polluted to the extent that they consti- 
tute a real danger to health, says Dr. 
Charles Pabst, dermatologist. 
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SUMMER’S HERE 


Up the alley, through the valley, 
By the winding stream, 

Birds a-singin’, joy a-bringin’; 
What a golden dream! 





Buds a-burstin’, flowers a-thirstin’ 
For a shower or two, 

Rainbow hangin’, thunder clangin’— 
Rain comin’ through. 


Zephyrs blowin’, farmers mowin’, 
Now the sky is clear, 
Sun a-glowin’, crops a-growin’; 
Thank God summer’s here. 
—John H. Gettemy, Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
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An apple a day may keep the doctor 
away but it’s best to use tomatoes on 
bill collectors. 
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Typographical Gems 





Leading a Dog’s Life 
Iowa paper—Police matron, with 10 pup- 
pies, registered. Sale or trade. Alfred E. 
Standing, Earlham, Ia. 
Sent in by H. E. Sullivan, deputy treasurer Wright county, 


Accounts for Her Stony Look 
California paper—As they attempted to 
swing the big shovel at a point north of 
the new concrete bride, the crane came in 
contact with an electric power wire. 
Sent in by N. M. F, 


To Teach the Dead Languages 
Utah paper—F. G. Eyre, former principal 
of the Hinckley cemetery, has arrived in 
Ogden to take charge of the seminary in 
connection with the Weber county high 
school. 
Sent in by Walter P. Moulton, Montello, Ney. 


You Don’t Mean It? 
Missouri paper—FOR SALE: Brown Swiss 
male bull. Wm. Landwehr, Treloar. 
Sent in by Ivah I. Wilson, Jonesboro, Mo, 


Higher Education 
Nebraska paper—Red Wells, son of Mr. 
and Mrs, A. R. Wells, is returning from 
Princeton where he has just completed his 
junior year in his own airplane. 
Sent in by R. B. Wallace, associate editor 
Mid-West Hotel Reporter. 





It’s the Heat 
Alabama paper—Buick, 1928 Standard six 
Roaster, fully equipped and has rumble 
seat . . . $1,150. Drennen Motor Car Co, 
Sent in by Morgan H. Graylee, Kennedy, 


What Made ’Em Sore? 
Florida paper—Mosquitoes are so mad in 
this suburb that many Parisians are closing 
their country homes, 


. It’s the Novelty of the Thing 
Pennsylvania paper—Mr. and Mrs. A, J. 
Stewart announce the birth of a daughter, 
Esther Stewart, to Harry L. Vogel. 
Sent in by Henrietta Morse, Erie. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE 


The value of ancient coins cannot be 
given exactly in terms of modern money, 
but it is supposed that the Greek “lepton,” 
which is rendered “mite” in English trans- 
lations of the New Testament, was worth 
about one-sixth of a United States one-cent 
piece. Therefore the contribution made 
by the widow was worth about one-third 
of a cent, because, according to Luke 21, 
she cast “two mites” into the treasury. In 
Mark 12:42 we also read: “And there came 
a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing.” 

“Mite,” it would seem, was never the 
name of a specific coin in England. The 
original mite (Dutch “mijt) was a Flemish 
copper coin of very small value, being 
worth, according to some early writers, 
only one-third of a Flemish penning. It 
is improbable, says the Oxford dictionary, 
that “mite” was ever in English mercantile 
use, although in books of commercial 
arithmetic during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies it appears as the lowest denomina- 
tion of English money of account, usually 
1/24th of a penny. 

“Mite” was used rather as a general name 
for any extremely small unit of money 
value. The popular belief that a mite is 
half a farthing is based entirely on the 
use of these words in translations of Mark 
12:42, quoted above. 
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The big problem of the “dollar down” 
merchant is to keep the stall out of the 
installments, 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





What does “sabotage” mean? 


Sabotage is the name given to the willful 
interference with industry on the part of 
employees who wish to reduce the profits 
of their employer and thus compel him to 
accede to their demands for higher wages 
or better working conditions. The word is 
derived from the French “sabot,” meaning 
wooden shoe. It is said that in the early 
days of mechanical industry,, when the 
workers wanted a rest they would kick 
their wooden shoes into the running ma- 
chinery in order to stop it, pretending that 
it was an accident. Disabling machinery, 
misplacing tools, betraying trade secrets, 


* wasting materials, and tying up enterprises 


such as railroads by excessively punctilious 
observance of the rules, are all part of 
modern sabotage technique. Sabotage has 
rapidly decreased since the rise of strong 
labor organizations. 


What was the Adamson act? 


The Adamson act, approved in 1916, estab- 
lished an eight-hour day for employees of 
“carriers” engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 


Does America control the city of Panama? 


The city of Panama is excluded from the 
Canal Zone under-the control of the United 
States, but this country reserved the right 
to enforce sanitary ordinances and main- 
tain public order there in case the republic 
of Panama is unable to do so. 


Can an ex-soldier draw his pension in a 
foreign country? 

If a soldier is receiving a pension, re- 
moval to a foreign country would not de- 
prive him of it. During the World war the 
pensions of many Civil war veterans living 
in Germany were cut off, but this was owing 
to lack of communication between the two 
countries. After the war all these veterans 
received their back pension money. 


What is America’s largest university? 


Columbia university, New York City, is 
the largest university in the United States. 
In 1928 it had a total enrollment of more 
than 36,000 students in all its departments 
and subsidiary schools. It is probably the 
largest institution of learning in the world 
in point of numbers. 


What is the Queen of the Antilles? 


Cuba is known as the Queen of the 
Antilles because it is the largest and richest 
of all the West Indian group of islands. 


Can the king dissolve the English Par- 
liament? 


The king of Great Britain has the theo- 
retical right to dissolve Parliament when- 
ever he pleases, but this power is now 
never exercised except upon the advice of 
the ministry. 


How many impeachment cases has the Sen- 
ate tried? 


The Senate has set as a court of impeach- 
ment 10 times since the adoption of the 
Constitution. There were only three con- 
victions, resulting in removal. from office, 
the extent of the Senate’s power to punish. 
In one case the charges were dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction—namely against Wil- 
liam Blount, a senator from Tennessee who 
had resigned. In 1926 impeachment proceed- 
ings against Judge George W. English were 
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dropped by the Senate upon the request of 
the House of Representatives managers, be- 
cause Judge English had resigned his office. 
Five men impeached were acquitted. One 
of these was President Johnson. 


Is there now a country named Ethiopia? 


Ethiopia is the official and correct name 
of the country which most people in Amer- 
ica refer to as Abyssinia. Our State Depart- 
ment recognizes the country as Ethiopia. 


What is Gresham’s law? 


According to Gresham’s law, when two 
kinds of currency are in circulation the in- 
ferior or more depreciated one tends to 
drive the other out of circulation, owing to 
the hoarding and exportation of the latter. 
In other words, “bad money drives good 
money out of circulation.” The law was 
first clearly stated by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
an English diplomat and merchant, who 
died in 1579. 


What is a typhoon? 


A typhoon is a hurricane in the tropical 
waters of the Pacific. A hurricane is a 
violent “straight” wind, especially in the 
tropics and semi-tropics, as distinguished 
from a tornado. 


How many languages are there? 


No exact figures can be given on the 
number of languages because no two au- 
thorities would agree on just what consti- 
tutes a language. It is estimated, however, 
that there are about 5,000 distinct languages 
and separate dialects spoken in the world. 
English is more widely spoken than any 
other language. German comes second, 
Russian third and French fourth. 


What is the purpose of the college of 
cardinals? 


The college of cardinals is the “senate” of 
the Roman Catholic church. When com- 
plete it is composed of 70 members, six 
of whom are cardinal-bishops, 50 cardinal- 
priests, and 14 cardinal-deacons. Their 
duties as members of the college of cardinals 
are to advise the pope and to elect his 
successor, 


Who are the “shanty Irish”? 

This is an opprobrious term applied to 
the class of Irish people ‘who live in 
shanties and other humble dwellings. 


Where did the Indians come from? 


There are now two distinct theories as 
to how the American Indians reached this 
continent. One holds that they came across 
Bering Strait from northern Asia and mov- 
ed southward. This theory is now favored 
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Combining the old and the new. The Ma- 

harajah of Alwar, India, had this combina- 

tion of old-fashioned coach on an automo- 
bile chassis built to his order in England. 
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by the majority of investigators. The oo; 
theory holds that the Indians are the 
scendants of South Sea Islanders who }:,);; 
ed in South America and spread north». 
A few authorities suggest that the fo: 
theory may account for the North An 
can Indians and the latter the South A: 
can aborigines. 


Why are June marriages considered lucy? 


This is a relic of Roman superstition 4 
mythology. “Good to the man and ha), 
to the maid when married in June,” \.; 
a proverb of Rome. Juno, the wife 0 
Jupiter, was not only the guardian of 
female sex from birth to death but ) 
the patroness of happy marriages. 
month of June was named after Jun 
whose festival was held on the calends «| 
that month. May was named after 
goddess Maia, and that month is rega: 
as unpropitious for marriages by 
superstitious, 


Does ocean water ever freeze? 


The water in the ocean freezes 
slowly and imperfectly. This is dem) 
strated by the uncertainty of the ice in 
arctic seas. Ice formed of sea wate: 
less salty than the sea water itself beca 
part of the saline particles are rejected 
the freezing process. 


How many rats are there in America? 

Of course there is no way to take a cen 
of the rats in the United States, but 
Public Health Service estimates that there 
are probably 120,000,000 of these anim:! 
in this country. 


When were potatoes discovered? 


Potatoes were first seen by Europeans i 
Peru about 1531. Early Spanish writers, 
who were with the conquerors, reported 
that the natives cultivated several varictics 
of potatoes. 


What is Godwin’s oath? 


Godwin’s oath is the proverbial name 
a false oath. Godwin was earl of the Wes 
Saxons in the time of Edward the Con 
fessor and he was accused of murdering 
Prince Alfred, the king’s brother. While 
dining at Edward’s table, and according t 
tradition while in the very act of denying 
any part in the prince’s death, Godwin was 
seized with a fit, which caused his death 
three days later. The Normans started tli 
story that Godwin choked to death because 
of his false oath. At any rate, this in 
dent and the fabulous report of it gave rse 
to the expression “Godwin’s oath.” 
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Do the Chinese worship their ancestors’ 


The Chinese do not really worship their 
ancestors. They do not regard them 4 
deities to be worshiped. What the Chines 
really do is to reverence their ancestors 


When did people begin to use granulated 
sugar? 
Granulated sugar began gradually to re- 
place brown sugar in the commercial world 
about 50 years ago. 


How long is the Capitol at Washington’ 


The total length of the Capitol from 
north to south is 751 feet four inches. !ts 
greatest dimension from east to west | 
350 feet. The area covered by the build 
ing is 153,112 square feet. 
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EVER MEET HIM? 
The seasons come and go, 
And now the pest is due 
Who thinks it’s bright to ask, 
“Is it hot enough for you?” 
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READERS HAVE THEIR SAY 





Not True Eels 


We note your article on eels. The writer 
says there are no eels in streams of the 
Pacific coast. We wish to say there are 
hundreds of lamprey eels in our Payette 
river every year and they ascend the river 
even to going over the 90 foot concrete 
dam at the Black canyon near Montour. 
They can be seen sucking to the concrete 
and gradually working over the dam. It 
takes them days to get over. This may be 
a different species of eels but they are 
fresh-water inhabitants.—Harry Sweet, Mon- 
tour, Ida, 

Editor’s Note: The lamprey, or lamprey 
eel as it is sometimes called, is not a true 
eel. Those described by Mr. Sweet differ 
widely in form and habits from eels. They 
live in the salt water and go to fresh water 
to spawn, like salmon, whereas fresh-water 
eels live in fresh water and go to salt water 
to spawn. 


Mark on Cain 


Just read your article on the mark set 
upon Cain. I heard a colored preacher tell 
a different story: When the Lord called, 
“Cain, where is thy brother?” Cain “turned 
pale.” That is where the white folks start- 
ed. This proves that Adam was a dark 
man, one of us, and white folks are de- 
scendants of Cain. Colored men are the 
original creation of the Lord and the true 
descendants of Adam and Eve—Lou W. 
Dongres, Granger, Tex. 


Kumguats in Florida 

The kumquat grows in most every place 
in the citrus belt of central Florida. It is 
orange-like in color, but is distinctly pear- 
shaped, The outer portion with the rind 
is sweet with somewhat the flavor of an 
orange while the center has the flavor and 
acid of a lemon. People eat them, putting 
the whole fruit in the mouth to get the 
entire flavor and sweetness. They are used 
for preserves, jellies and marmalades. The 
small orange colored pear-shaped fruit is 
so prolific that they are used as ornamentals 
on many lawns, and on the outside rows 
of orange groves along the public high- 
way —J. W. Reeder, Orlando, Fla. 


Man Should Be Grateful 


Just read your editorial on “Man the 
Labor Saver.” To my mind you have not 
said the thing most true concerning the 
“Woman as I know Her.” She may in 
some cases be too busy with lesser things 
than lightening her own work, and in rare 
cases be too indifferent to care. But, in 
most instances she has been so “unselfish- 
ly” busy attending to the needs of helpless 
man that she has given no thought to her 
own ease or comfort. Man ought to be 
everlastingly busy inventing ways and 
means of reducing the burden he is to 
woman.—Rey, W. A. Vroman, Lake Hamil- 
ton, Fla. 


_ Army’s Radio Station 
_In your article entitled, “Arlington’s 
‘Three Sisters,” (June 1 issue) appears the 
following: “The army depends on this 
station to transact its daily business.” We 
who work in and about “War,” the radio 
Station of the War Department message 
center in Washington, dislike being so 
written out of our place in the sun. We 
realize, of course, that we do not compare 
favorably with the navy giant at Arlington. 
However, with an appeal to your patience, 
we ask the ancient and honored favor, 
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Recent dedication of tower at Cape Henry, 
Va., marking landing of the first English 
settlers in America April 26, 1607. 


“Give us time.” “War” handles approxi- 
mately 1,000 messages a day for several 
different government departments. This 
includes the greater part of the army radio 
traffic. Through “War” messages are han- 
dled on regular schedule with many army 
stations such as Leavenworth, Kans., San 
Francisco, Cal. and Honolulu, Hawaii, 
“War” has worked under handicaps since 
its inception because of inferior equip- 
ment and lack of public interest. Plans 
are now in the hands~of contractors for 
a new transmitting station for “War.” This 
station will be built in the near future. 
“Give us time.”—The Transmitter Gang of 
“War,” Fort Myer, Va. 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR 


Said to have been a letter received by 
the War Department during the World war 
in reference to a soldier’s allotment for 
dependents: 

Mr. Headquarters 
U. S. Army 
Dear Mr. Headquarters 

My husband was induced into the surface 
long months ago and I ain’t received no 
pay from him sense he was gone. Please 
send me my elopement as I have a four 
months old baby and he is my only support 
and I kneed it evry day to buy food and 
keep us inclosed. I am a poor woman and 
I all I have is at the front. Both sides of 
my parents are very old. My husband is 
in charge of a spitoon. Do I get any more 
than I am going to get? Please send me a 
letter and tell me if my husband made 
application for a wife and child and please 
send me a wife’s form to fill out. I have 
already written to Mr. Wilson and get no 
answer and if I don’t heare from you I 
will write Uncle Sam about you and him. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. Paul 

P. S. My husband says he sets in the 
Y. M. C. A. every nite with the piano 
playing in his uniform, I think you can 
find him there, 
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Hospitals today are places where people 
who are run-down wind up. 
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SUCCESS! 


Why is it that with a crowbar 
you can dislodge an object 
many times heavier than 
yourself? Answer: leverage. 
“Give me a lever and a place 
to stand,” said the wise 
Greek, Archimedes, “and I 


will move the earth.” 


Today, money is the lever 
with which the work of the 
world is accomplished. Little 
can be achieved without 
capital; with capital, almost 
everything. When you invest 
in sound, strongly secured 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 
you are fashioning a lever 
with which you can remove 
the obstacles to success and 
happiness. 


Our booklet, “How to Build 
an Independent Income,” 
has helped put the lever to 
fortune in the hands of thou- 
sands of men and women. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a copy; mail it today. 











Tue F H.Smiti Co. 


Investment Securities—F ounded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and Other Cities 


NAME ..... o cccccccccccccccccece oceee 
ADDRESS ..... eccccccccece eecece eesee 
Ge Ss oo bis 0.5 bec pncenenas 66-7 
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PASS MATCH THROUGH MATCH 


Inform your friends that you can 
pass one match through another. Take 
a match in the right hand and another 
in the left hand as shown in Fig. 1. 
With a quick motion of both hands 
grasp the matches with the fingers of 


<r oan 





Sleight of Hand Illusion 


opposite hands as shown in Fig. 2. Then 
quickly separate the hands. The move- 
ment will deceive the onlooker into 
believing that you have pulled one 
match through the other. 

But the secret, of course, is in the 
fact that the “quickness of the hand 
deceives the eye.” Instead of the 
matches offering an obstruction to each 
other, the hands are brought together 
in such a way that the matches are 
transferred without difficulty. In the 
movement, unobserved by the spectator, 
the right wrist is tilted toward the body 
and in that way the respective fingers 
can grasp the matches and part them 
with ease. 


“CHINNABEER” FULL OF THRILLS 


Chinnabeer is really a Persian game 
but it is enjoyed by the boys and girls 
of most all lands. Ten boys or girls or 
both are required to play a game. Four 
players form an inner circle and six an 
outer circle. If there are any more 
players the size of the circles are 
increased. 

A stick is placed on the ground within 
the inner circle and the players forming 
that circle try to guard it. The players 
forming the outer circle try to get 
possession of the stick. To do this 
they try to decrease the number of 
“guards.” Any player in the outer 
circle can encircle one or more players 
in the inner ring with his arms, if 
possible. Anyone thus encircled is 
“dead” and cannot play. 

Also the players in the inner circle 
try to lessen the number of opponents 
in the outer circle. They accomplish 
this by meeting them with the palms of 
their hands. Any one of them hit with 
the palm of the hand is “dead” and out 
of the game. One of the players in the 
inner circle is special guard over stick. 
It is also the duty of his teammates to 
see that he is not touched. In case the 
inner circle is broken up first and the 
stick captured, four of the victors 
become guards and the rest of the 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 
Why is a lollypop like a horse? 
What is the best land for young 
children? 
Answers to Last Week’s 


Because they are tired. 
Because they are stubborn things. 




















players form the offense. When the 
outer circle falls first the inner circle 
holds its ground for another attack. The 
game is more thrilling if the players in 
the circles do not hold hands. 


TRICK ADDITION OF NINES 


Your mathematics teacher will tell 
you that four nines are 36, five nines 
are 45 and six nines are 54. This is gen- 
erally true, but any one of the three 
combinations of nines may 
be 100. And how? Here are IX 
the figures; although figures IX 


sometimes lie you can have IX 
lots of fun trying ’em on IX 
your friends: TX 
9x9+9+9+9/9=100 —— 
99+-9/9=100 100 


BALANCING MATCH ON BOX 


The old match box is brought in for 
a new trick. This time you are to 
balance a match on its end on the box. 

Of course your au- 


WORD GOLF dience will say that 
: it is impossible— 
Ssl_Jolw that it can’t be done. 





But you insist that 
it can be done—that 
you can do it. 

The trick is “easy 
when you know 
how.” Your success 
in this instance de- 
pends on the point 
of a thumb tack. 
You have to provide 
yourself with the 
tack before begin- 

Answer to Last ning the trick. 
Week’s: Mock, lock, When you are ready 


RIUIS|H 


lack, lank, land, to proceed open“the 
laud. box and stick the 
thumb tack up 


through the top of the lid, permitting 
the mere point to stand up just enough 
to allow you to stick it into the end 
of the match. While doing this you 
should go through a lot of motions and 
talk to keep the audience engrossed 
until you get the match standing on 
the box. 


PUZZLE PROBLEM 


No. 89. A pole which is 10 feet long 
and six inches in diameter at the bottom 
tapers to a diameter of one inch at the 
top. How many feet of half-inch rope 
will be required to cover it completely, 
winding the rope on closely in helical 
fashion? Ans. to No. 88—3.18 feet. 
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HOME-MADE TRICK BALL 


Known as the “obedient ball” this 
an old but ever popular trick. Any } 
handy with tools can make the nec... 
sary equipment with which to amu 
and mystify his friends. 

To make the “obedient ball” you ta 
a wooden ball about two inches |, 
diameter and bore a small hole throu. |) 
it. As the whole trick depends on ho. 








the hole is bored great care must lec 
taken in boring it. As shown in the 
accompanying diagram you must bore 
first from one side of the ball and then 
from the other, the two meeting aw:y 
from the center of the ball. By means 
of a wire a stout string is. threaded 
through this “bent” hole and your a) 
paratus is complete. 

Place one end of the string on the 
floor and hold your foot on it. Hold 
the other end of the string over you! 
head with the right hand. Raise tlic 
ball to the top of the string and }) 
holding the string taut the ball remains 
there. Then you can say: “Ball, 40 
down slowly and stop in the middle 
of the string.” By relaxing the string 
a little the ball will go down slow- 
ly and all that is necessary to st0) 
it at any point is to tighten the string 
a little. 


A ONE-LINE PUZZLE 
Can you draw the accompanyin¢ 
figure made up of squares, circles 
triangles and hexagons by using © 








HOSS 


Draw with One Continuous Line 











continuous line, without lifting you! 
pencil from the paper, crossing a line 0° 
going over the same line twice? Here's 
a hint: start at A and finish at B. Tlic 
solution will be given next week. 
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GIMCRACKS AND WISECRACKS 











|= PATHFINDER will pay $7 
per word for the best wisecrack 
submitted to it not later than Au- 
gust 31, 1929. Not only that, but | 
The Pathfinder offers $10 each hee the © 
10 wisecracks deemed by our judges to = 
be the next most meritorious. Mean- 
while our policy of paying a dollar for = 
each item printed in this department — 
continues. @ No contributions will 
be returned, so do not send stamps or 
inquire about receipt or disposal of 
items. Address: Gimcrack Editor, 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








To Which We Add “Boom! Boom!” 
Then there is the Scotchman who 
celebrates the Fourth of July by going 


about the house snapping his fingers. 
Submitted by Henry P. Courtney, Atlanta, Ga. 


It’s a Gift 
But how about the Scotchman who, 
in lieu of buying fireworks for his 
kiddies, builds a bonfire of his (ntiet 


mas tree? 
Submitted by Mrs. J. S. Smith, Wayne, Pa. 


And Spectators in Trees 
One fellow who is certain that men 
descended from monkeys is the man 
who sweeps up peanut shells after the 
ball game. 
Submitted by M. A. F., Bracey, Va. 


One Has a False Note 
The difference between petting and 
proposing to a girl is the difference be- 
tween an overture and the wedding 
march. 
Submitted by David B. Rollins, Atlanta, Ga. 


It’s a Tough Town 
One cannibal to another, as they par- 
leyed for the most tender portions of 
the roast: “He’s from Chicago. I'll eat 
his shoes.” 
Submitted by R. 8. Austin, Meshoppen, Pa. 


Thanks for the Tip 
The reason some firms employ such 
dumb looking salesmen is to let the 
customers think they are getting the 
best of the bargain. 
Submitted by M. A. Filtz, Bracey, Va. 


A Wise Crack 
“You may be big game to some girls, 
but you’re just animal crackers to me,” 
said the flapper as she slapped the fresh 
Sheik’s face. 
Submitted by Eula C. Hill, Atlanta, Ga. 


Like an Open Book 
“Brothers and _ sisters,” began the 
clergyman, “I will preach to you this 
morning on the present style of wom- 
¢n’s wearing apparel, taking my text 
irom the Book of Revelations.” 
ibmitted by C. H. Wheeler, Long Beach, Cal. 


This Ad-age 
You ean stay home on the Sabbath 
and read the ads in the Sunday papers, 
or motor out in the country and enjoy 
the billboards. 











Manuscript Blues 

Rose uses purple, 
Violet, black; 

Ink doesn’t matter— 


They all come back! 
Submitted by Marvin C. Williams, Boston, Mass. 


Making the Grade 
“And I thought my son, Hank, was 
doing so well, too,” said the disappoint- 
ed parent of the youth who failed to 
graduate. “The teacher told me only 
recently that if Hank had only a little 


more sense he would be a moron.” 
Submitted by Arthur Blythe, Kayenta, Ariz. 


Scotch—They Don’t Give 
If all the worn out garters were 
placed in a line they wouldn’t stretch 
anywhere. 
Submitted by Louis Altman, Columbus, Ohio. 


You Said It 
“Well,” said the optimistic youth, 
“Mabel in my arms is worth four Clara 


Bows in the Movies.” 
Submitted by Fitzhugh Hill, Finleyville, Pa. 


“Ma, I Wanna Whistle” 
Health Hint: Don’t eat spaghetti when 


you have the hiccups. 
Submitted by Louise Pepso, Anawalt, W. Va. 


“Water, Water Everywhere” 
“This country is certainly enjoying a 
bumber crop of fire hydrants,” remark- 
ed the autoist, looking for a place to 
park, 


Submitted F. C, Rother, Devils Lake, N. D. 


And Hard! 
“Have you heard of the new post- 
Jones law liquor?” 
“No, what is it?” 
“Chicken hooch—one drink and you 
lay.” 


Submitted by Louis Villani, Portland, Me. 


Even at the Statler 
“The Customer is Always Right”— 


unless he has forgotten his pocketbook. 
Submitted by W. BR. Hatch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Where? 
Sign in the music department of a 
five-and-10: “Kiss the Girl You Love” 


and Many Others Just as Good. 
Submitted by Miss JeNell Tilton. Montgomery, Ala. 


Cutting Remarks 
“T call that a dirty dig,” protested the 


worm as he was hit by the farmer’s hoe. 
Submitted by Miss Eleanor Gibbs, Stanardsville, Va. 


Take Two 
“Hey, Boss, I’m taking a month off,” 
said the clerk as he tore another sheet 


off the calendar. 
Submitted by J. S. Railsback, San Francisco, Cal. 


Have You Heard This? 
It’s an ill wind that blows a saxo- 
phone. 


The Awakening 
In this trite observation 
All husbands will concur, 
Lindy will find from now on 


That “We” will mean just HER. 
Submitted by John B. Tompkins, Olean, N. Y. 





















ehild—can now put n 
jap U old shoes in 5 hectee~ ates —_ 
cost of less than 10c a pair! You can now do 
~ thie cobbler $1.25 to doe Savee 9% on 
e er io. Saves 93% on 
repair bills ls; makes new shoes wear et 
Spread On Like Butter 
Agents Re-Sole & spread over fee 
orn-out soles an els like 
3 te$4@aDay butter on bread. Fills up 
. Fast sell-| the holes and covers the sola 
produ: with a tough, smooth coat- 
Big profit] ie that looko like leather 
offer. Send} ®®d resists the hardest wear. 

for deta 


Re-Sole is wate: f, flex- 
we.) ibleand comfortable. 


Free Can 


Send Coupon for Offer 

Yes, a full size can of this amazing prod- 

uct, FREE—that’s my special introduc- 

joo oo ew’ coupon — find - 

about this new discovery an 

FREE Can Offer. wn denen 

PPS SSS sees esses 
a peat LABORATORIES, Inc., Suite A824 


er Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Send me your special FREE Can offer on 
@ RE-SOLE, the new discovery which gy 5 oe 4s 
@ soles and heels for less than ten cents. -8 
@ tails of your attractive agent’s eee t 
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Sao from oer r tactory. A 
and terms. ot bu: = | 
RIDER AGENTS W. Rar to ride and exhibit 
sample. Make Wir money. Many models $21.50 ap. 
Guaranteed $1.50 each, wheels, 
ives lamps, horns, wos tauipment at half 
usual prices, Send 


our areata e: 
termson RANGER Bicycies. 


KODAK suas 
TRIAL OFFER 
6 ex. film dev. and 6 prints finished and enlargement 
from best film 26c, (silver) PURDY’S STUDIO, Box H4. Wells,Mina 


models » po w aw nosey fordelivery am 
ng owe s 








$1260 to 
$3300 Year 


Men—Women 
18 to 50 


Steady Work 7c nae 
Paid 4 Dept. W-174, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


/ Rush to me, entirely free of 
Gonace 7 charge 32 page book with: (1) 
Education af Z = ——— = o ~~ 
“ee chec ow; (2) st 0 
Sufficient & Government Jobs Obtainable. 
Mail >. Railway Postal Clerk... ($1900 to $2700) 
coupon © Postoffice Clerk......... ($1700 te $2300) 
today— , City Mail Carrier........ ($1700 to $2100) 
SURE / Rural Mail Carrier........ ($2 
General Clerk-File Clerk...... ($1260 to $2500) 
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AROUND THE HOME 





FASCINATING POTTERY 


There is some beautiful pottery in 
the shops now that is well worth going 
to see—and from which to select a gift 
or a piece for one’s own home. 

The shapes are simple in line and 
lovely in color and in proportion to 
the workmanship they are inexpensive. 
Some are made on the potter’s wheel 
and others are hand made—built up, 
layer by layer, of narrow strips of 
clay and smoothed by skillful hands 
into the required shape, then colored 
and finally baked in the kiln. 

There is romance in the pottery in- 
dustry from the preparation of the 
clay to the decorating of the nearly 
finished article and whether the pot- 
tery comes from our own North Caro- 
lina hills or far-away Italy or Copei- 
hagen the people who make these 
things have a sense of beauty and iove 
of form and color born in them, for the 
art is passed from one generation to 
another. 

There are fascinating little bowls of 
pale yellows, greens and blues that can 
be used for short stemmed flowers such 
as pansies, violets and buttercups or 
for more practical use in the dining 
roem to hold cereal, soup or berries. 
There are deep bowls and pot shaped 
bowls and pitchers that give to any 
corner a “homey” tone when filled with 
jonquils, daisies, delphinium, tulips or 
any tall flower from the garden. One 
can buy plates, cups, saucers—whole 
sets if one wishes—for there is a fas- 
cination about pottery that grows. 
When you own a little you want more. 
And there is no limit to the colors and 
shapes you may choose. 


SANDWICH HINT 


An attractive sandwich for either 
children or grownups is made of soft 
ginger cookies cut in star, heart and 
diamond shape, filled with cream cheese. 


THAT POPULAR PIQUE 


Pique is at the very peak of its popu- 
larity—the most popular sports fabric 
for summer. We see it in colors, in 
prints and in plain white. It is used 
for suits and dresses, and no matter how 
often it goes to the laundry it is one 
material which comes back looking 
“like new.” It is not expensive and for 
those who must plan their wardrobes 
with care as to cost, it is both practical 
and smart. 


A POOL FOR THE KIDDIES? 

Why not give the children a pool to 
play in on hot summer days? Most 
children adore bathing and paddling 
and a pool which will hold five or six 
at one time can be fashioned of canvas 
with iron supports to hold up the sides. 
They should be filled to a depth of not 
more than 12 inches and if placed where 
it isn’t too sunny the children can enjoy 
the splashing and sail boats all day. 
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TWO-IN-ONE DRESS 


Here is a two-in-one effect that 
should appeal to the socially inclined 
who must dress on a limited income. 
The dress as sketched is to all intents 
and purposes an afternoon affair of 
flowered chiffon with all the interesting 
characteristics of the summer mode— 
deep bertha, dipped, ruffled skirt, with 
yoke top and deep V-back. But when 














With or Without Sleeves 


an invitation suggests that something 
more formal is needed, this gown is 
quite equal to the occasion, for all one 
does is to lift the bertha up and pull off 
the sleeves (they are all in one) and 
presto—an evening dress lovely enough 
for the most formal summer party. 
Even if we could have any number 
of dresses, this new idea is a great help 
to the air-minded among us who fly to 
our week-end parties and of necessity 
must have light luggage. A flattering 
dress in any event and if made at home 
there are many lovely colors and fig- 
ures to choose from. This one was 
made of ivory chiffon with soft flurry 
roses in pink and yellow with tiny blue 
flowers scattered through the pattern. 


SHOES MATCH BAGS 
Shoes and bags match—this means 


every type, from the walking shoe to 
the evening slipper. 
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STYLE NOTES 


Dresses, especially those for evening 
show a decided princess tendency. \|so 
the smartest coats seen at the Loy. 
champs races flared slightly from {hp 
waist and were longer in back {hay 
in front. 

Unlined three-quarter coats are po). 
lar, and also those lined with silk { 
match the dresses they are worn with 

Tweeds and worsteds in light weixi: 
are used for coats and suits. 


LINEN IN VOGUE 


Linen pumps and oxfords are ©)! 
for warm days and seem most appro- 
priate for the cottons we are wearin 
this summer. Linen purses are new joo 
and are shown in many styles i 
colors. 


HAT NOVELTIES 


Medium beige hats have brims cut 
fairly short in front and long at the 
sides. Trimmings of velvet and flowers 
are new. The flowers are used in 3!! 
positions on the hat. They are banked 
across the back or across the front o: 
tucked underneath the brim on one sie. 

Small toques are worn for travel most 
ly. Turbans of knitted straw are worn 
in colors to match suits. 


TOWELS MAKE BATHROBE 


An attractive bathrobe for summer 
may be made from three bath towels 
Those with a border of contrasting 
color are most effective. One towel 
makes the back, another is split in two 
for the front, the cut edge used 
the underarm seam, and the third towe! 
makes the sleeves and collar. This 
would also be useful as a beach robe 

a 
FOR REMEMBRANCE 
Forget-me-nots, 
Just tiny spots 
Of blue. 
This little spray, 
It will convey 
To you 
What words may fail, 
Ne’er can avail 
To tell. 
These flowers blue, 
Will speak to you, 
And spell: 
“Remember me 
When this you see.” 
They say 
The rime is old, 
But when it’s told 
Today 
It wil be new. 
This message true, 
I send 
To find a part 
Within your heart, 
My friend. 
—Erna E. Hoefs, Portland, O 
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An American woman, returning after 4 
tour of Europe dropped $5,000 in cash into 
the ocean as she was leaving the ship ® 
New York. What everyone wants to kno¥ 
is how an American woman who has )ec¢! 
touring Europe could get back home with 
that much cash money? 
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A modern home today is one where eve'y 
thing from a bonbon dish to the umbrella 
stand is used for an ash tray. 
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HELEN WILLS SHOCKS ’EM 

Will she leave them off or will she 
wear them? 

That became the question of the mo- 
ment in England when the public learn- 
ed that Helen Wills, the famous Ameri- 
can tennis player, was playing tennis 
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“Our Helen” playing tennis in Paris sans 
stockings. 


in France without stockings. That style 
has not yet been set in England, where 
Helen is due to make her appearance. 
What complicated the question is the 
fact that Helen has been presented to 
the queen, and it is very reasonably pre- 
sumed that the queen would frown on 
such a practice. Queen Mary has said 
nothing on the subject, but it is safe 
to say that if Helen had played tennis 
in bare legs before the court presenta- 
tions she would never have been invited. 
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PERTINENT STOCK ADVICE 
(by Iona Bond) 

STORAGE EGGS—An excellent buy. This 
stock sure to be strong in due time. 
JAZZ DANCERS—Steer clear of this, Usual- 

ly pretty shaky. 


CANOES—Stay out. Rocky stock. Easily 
flooded. 
PORCUPINES—A poor investment. When 


handled any length of time invariably 
loses points, 
GARTERS—Usually firm and high. 
HOSIERY—A safe bet if you can put this 


stock on a solid foundation. Should 
draw plenty of interest. 
PANTS—Dangerous. If suspender stock 


poor may take a sudden drop. 
BALLOONS—Ought to be a good tip, they 
should go up. 
NEAR BEER—A very poor stock. Seldom 
called for. Present rate of interest less 
than two per cent. 


-— 
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FLIVVERIZED HUMOR 
“So you’re home from Detroit? Isn’t that 
where they make automobiles? 
“Sure, but that isn’t all they make in De- 
troit.” 
“I know; I’ve ridden in ’em too.” 
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Chicago barbers are going to charge a 
dollar for haircuts. This will result in 
Chicago wives getting a better hand hold 
on their husband’s heads during arguments. 
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Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6513—A serviceable garment for misses and ladies, ages 
14 to 20 and from 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 33 
inch design requires 3% yards of 39 inch material. To 
face collar and cuffs with contrasting material requires %& 
yard 32 inches wide and cut crosswise. 

6529—A pretty dancing or commencement frock for misses 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year old requires 2% yards 
of material 35 inches wide or wider. For sash and shoulder 
bow of ribbon 3% yards will be required. 


6518—A unique style designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 4% yards 
of 39 inch material. For facing on the drapery % yard 
is required cut crosswise. To finish with bias binding as 
illustrated on neck, sleeve and dress portions 5% yards 
14% inches wide is required. 

6520—A popular garment with discriminating women. 
Designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38 design requires 3% yards of 39 inch 
material. 


6418—A dress for many occasions designed for youngsters 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 10 year size without sleeves, as 
pictured in the large view requires 2 yards of material 
36 inches wide or wider If made with sleeves, as shown 
in the small view, 2% yards will be required. To finish 
neck and armscye edges as illustrated requires 4% yards 
of bias binding. 


6538—A comfortable play suit for the little man 2, 4 
and 6 years. A 4 year old requires 2% yards of 32 inch 
material; for collar, vestee and belt of contrasting, materiad 

vard is required 32 inches wide. To trim with braid 


as illustrated requires 2% yards for 2 rows. 


6372—An attractive youthful style designed for misses 16, 
Without sleeves an 18 year old requires 
With sleeves 


18 and 20 years. 
2% yards of 39 inch material. 


. 3% yards 
are required. 
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10,000 Bottles a Day 


Every day 10,000 women buy a 
bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound. They know that 
there is no better remedy for their 
troublesome ailments with their 
accompanying nervousness, back- 
ache, headache, “blue” spells, and 
rundown condition. 

















‘Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


Vegetable Compound 








Safe 7 % Tax-E xempt 
—a investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Assets over $600,000.00 McALLEN . TEXAS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 12th, 1929. 

The Board of Directors have declared a regular quarterly, 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1%%) on the 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock of this Company, and a 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1%%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, for the current quarter, payable July 15th, 1929, 
to holders of record at the close of business June 25th, 1929. 

Cheeks to be mailed. Transfer books wil) not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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AGENTS 





WOMEN. Here ig unusual opportunity to earn money in 
pleasant convenient way and perhaps help some friend 
or acquaintance who may have artificial teeth and plates, 
All Dentists urge daily cleaning of these plates and false 
. but a special paste and brush are necessary. Our 
were originated by dentists specializing in 

prophylactic teeth and gum dentistry. Write today for 
generous Free Trial Package of Tooth Paste and artificial 
Plate Cleaner, — Tooth Brush bargains, ‘all selling at 
wonderful economy. prices. Some women may wish to 
represent us. nn Laboratories, 27 Free St., Portland, Me 


EXTRA BIG SALES CAMPAIGN with famous Duo Qual- 

Products starts now. Wonder Cleanser, Gloss Oil, 
Deuble Strength Extracts, complete line household prep- 
arations used constantly. Lovely premiums for cus- 
tomers. Large profits, A-1 service, thorough cooperation, 
Write today. Duoform Co., G-42, Attica, N. 


EARN BIG MONEY taking orders direct from motorists 
for Electro Magnetic Trouble Light. Sells at sight. 

Amazing demonstration. Send for demonstrator and par- 

ticulars. ss ee Dept. 500, Industrial Trust Bldg., 

dence, R. 

EVERY ee AND HOUSEWIFE needs our fast 
window washing device. Very profitable selling proposi- 

tion. No experience necessary. MacLeod, 2640 

view, Chicago. 

GET OUR Free Sample Case—Toilet Articles, amg 
and ag Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co. 

Dept. RD, St. Louis, Mo. 

BANKRUPT AND BARGAIN SALES. 
start you, furnishing everything. 

170, 429 W. Superior, Chicago. 

BABY CHICKS 

BIG HUSKY CHICKS, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 

Shipped C. O. D. Th ag Certified. Arrival on time 











Green- 








Big Profits. We 
Distributors, Dept. 














Paper Gardening a Reality 


Department of Agriculture Experiments with Paper Stri)s 
Lead to Adoption of Idea for the Small Garden 


OME years ago the Department of Agri- 
culture began to experiment with what 
is known as paper gardening. The subject 


was of such doubtful value that several 
years were spent in experimenting before 














guaranteed. Get Big Free Catalogue. Superior How the Paper is Laid 
Hatchery, Box 8-1, Windsor, Mo = tak 
CHICKS—Leghorns, 9 cents, Rocks .10, Reds .12, Min- , 

oreas .12. Mixed 8 cents, $70.00 per 1000. Circular | the results were published. Now paper 
pa IB QUALATY “CHICKS, ony va. —— gardening is becoming quite a fad with 

THIS ea yer: daing . 

breeds. $7.00 hundred up.. 100% alive. Catalogue | Many city and suburban people. Lettuce, 
Free. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 141, 
Parsons, Kansas. 

CAMP SITES 

ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 130 acres, 7 rooms, cellar, 

fireplace, 2600 ft. elevation. Price $2100.00 Other 


Summer Homes—Hunting Camps and Cabins, Fur and 
Chicken farms. Cheap. Free booklet. Earl Woodward, 
Hadley, N. Y. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED oa age hg COURSES rented, sold and 
Jatalog. Free. (Courses bought.) Lee 
Mountain, Pi Sh Alabama. 
FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of California general 
farming is a paying business, feeding millions of people 
in towns and —— Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 
and poultry yiel a@ good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little oS ined labor, insures success. You ran 
work outdoors all the year. Newcomers welcome. The 
Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a free 
service in helping you get right location. Write for 
illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our farm 
paper—“‘The Earth’’—free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent Santa Fe Railway, 902 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—Where farmers 
are prosperous, crops growing year round, land priced 
low. Write frea booklet, Dept. 7, Stanislaus County De- 
velopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Modesto, 
California. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
GET QUICK CASH SALE for your property anywhere. 
Detaiis Free. Write Fisher Realty Company, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
FILM a gh sender 6 oo artistic border prints, 25 
es Free. Glazo Co., 403 New Nelson Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
FILMS DEVEIOPED. Special Trial Offer. Any size 
kodak filai developed 5c, prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder 4(c. Overnight Service, 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
FUR FARMING 
PROFIT AND PLEASURE In Your Own Business. Free 
literature tells how! United States Mink Ranches, 
P148, Minneapolis, Minn. 
HELP WANTED—CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
WANTED—BOYS—MEN. Become Automobile Mechanics. 
35.00 week. Sample training Free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W-406, Rochester, N. Y 
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WOMEN TO SEW: Material Prepaid to your home. Plain 

work. No canvassing. Send stamped 
envelope | for erices we pay. Universal Co., Desk 3, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTRUCTION 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1260 to $3400 year. Men— 
women, 18-50. Steady work. Vacation. Commcn edu- 
cation usually sufficient. 25 coached Free. Write for 
particulars a 
W-28, Rochester, N. Y. 











Newspaper Views 





Toledo Blade—Looks as if President Hoo- 
ver has selected a crime commission that 
will be strong enough to absorb punish- 
ment. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—Educator says that 
before long school children will be taught 
by movies, and reformers say that children 
are learning too many queer things from 
the movies now. 


Tampa Tribune—Sinclair, jailed for con- 
tempt of the Senate, probably is glad that 
the sentence is not for the duration of 
the offense. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—Cole Blease 
calls the President “Mussolini” Hoover. 
But Mussolini allows no opposition in his 
Parliament, and look at Congress, including 
Senator Blease. 

Macon Telegraph—Probably 1929 will go 
down in history as the year in which the 
farmer was relieved of the idea that he was 
going to get relief. 

Philadelphia Inquirer—What seems to be 
needed to enforce prohibition is a campaign 
of education to get everybody in favor of it. 

Detroit News—If the government is sin- 
cere in the hunt for a stronger adhesive 
for stamps, it could examine whatever it is 
Willy leaves on the piano keys. 








MEDICAL 
ECZEMA CURE, SURE REMEDY, Simple ingredients. 
Make it yourself, Formula and instructions sent on 
receipt of $1.00. Geo. Hout, Room 8, Blecker Building, 
Mansfield. Ohio. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT Cured or No Pay. $1.50 
if cured. edy sent on trial. Superba Co., N24, 

















INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Unpat- 








Baltimera, Md. 
s PARALYSIS. Chase's Tonic Tablets. A _ stimulating 
Tonio tr owe Write — Book. United Medi- 
Enright, cine Co.. 224 N. 10th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERSONAL 


ented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co.. 168 
St. Louis, Mo. - 





INVENTIONS WANTED—patented, unpatented. Jf you 
have an idea for sale write, Hartley, Box 928, Bangor, Mo. 
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HICH BLOOD PRESSURE ingepeneicely overcome, with- 
out drugs. Send address, Dr. ‘H. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 
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radishes, carrots, beets and all the comm. \y 
vegetables are raised in this manner |; 
table use. 

In paper gardening the seed is plante:! in 
rows in the usual way. Then the si-iy 
between the rows is covered with pa; 
usually impervious black asphalt buildin: 
paper, which is not very expensive. 
paper is anchored down with stones, c 
or wire staples designed for the purp 
When the paper is applied before the s: 
are planted the germination takes pp! 
more rapidly. Tests show that the 
under the paper is from five to ten deg: 
warmer. If the spring is backward 
paper mulch aids in getting a strong stand 
of vegetables, speeds sprouting and grow 
and improves bacterial action in the 
The best way, experts say, is to let 
paper rot on the ground after the crop 
removed. It makes a wonderful mulch 
the next year. 


-— 
—_— 


CROSSING THE RUBICON 


Crossing the Rubicon means committing 
oneself to a dangerous course from which 
there is no retreat. 

In ancient, times the Rubicon was a smu! 
stream forming the boundary between It:!) 
proper and Cisalpine Gaul, the province «!- 
lotted to Julius Caesar, When the senate 
voted to recall Caesar in 49 B. C. he decided 
to march on Rome notwithstanding a law 
of the republic which forbade a general 
to enter Italy with his troops under arms 
This act was tantamount to a declaration of 
war. 

The Roman historian Suetonius, who 
wrote early in the second century A. D., left 
an interesting account of the incident: 
“Coming up with his troops on the banks 
of the Rubicon, which was the boundary 
of his province, he halted a while, and, re- 
volving in his mind the importance of the 
step he was about to take, he turned to 
those about him and said: ‘We may still 
retreat; but if we pass this little bridse 
nothing is left for us but to fight it out in 
arms. While he was thus hesitating 
a person remarkable for his noble mien and 
graceful aspect appeared ... playing upon 
a pipe. When not only the shepherds but 
also a number of soldiers flocked from their 
posts to listen to him, and some trumpeters 
among them, he snatched a trumpet from 
one of them, ran to the river with it, and 
sounding the advance with a piercing blast, 
crossed to the other side. Upon this Caesar 
exclaimed: ‘Let us go whither the omens 
of the gods and the iniquity of our ene- 
mies call us. The die is now cast.’ ” 

This may be merely a legend. The his 
torian Froud says: “The vision of thie 
Rubicon, with the celebrated saying that 
‘the die is cast,’ is unauthenticated, and not 
at all consistent with Caesar’s character.” 
Be that as it may, Caesar’s crossing tlie 
boundary of his province with his troops 
precipitated civil war and made Caesar 
master of Rome. 

The Rubicon cannot now be identified 
positively. It is supposed, however, that 
its upper course is represented by the moi- 
ern Pisciatello and its lower course by [tlie 
modern Fiumicino, which flows into the 
Adriatic near Rimini. Geological evidence 
indicates that these two streams were o1ce 
joined, 
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One coat you can’t pawn is a coat of tan. 
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PEOPLE THEY TALK ABOUT 





FORSAKES COPPER FOR AIR 


NE day Harry F. Guggenheim, 
() son of Daniel, the copper king, 
was asked by Chancellor Brown 
of New York university to help in 
raising funds for a course of aeronau- 
tics there. Young Guggenheim pre- 
pared a letter which was to be sent 
to various wealthy men, including his 
father, and he asked the latter if he 
had any suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Guggenheim senior asked time 
to think it over; then, the next day, he 
informed his son that he was very much 
taken up with the idea and had decided 
to endow the Daniel Guggenheim School 
of Aeronautics at New York university. 
In January, 1926, the elder Guggen- 
heim laid down two and a half million 
dollars to endow the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics. Harry was made president. 
The fund was not intended to be a 
permanent organization; its purposes 
will be realized when aviation has ad- 
vanced to such a point that private 
enterprise will be able to carry on 
by itself. 

This is the kind of work that young 
Guggenheim loves. He might have fol- 
lowed a copper-mining career like his 
father, his uncles and his grandfather, 
but, to use his own words, Harry says: 
“I can’t lose myself in business, but | 
can lose myself in some kind of pioneer- 
ing human service.” 

Not that he didn’t try mining! At the 
age of 17, after completing one term 
at the scientific school at Yale, Guggen- 
heim went to Mexico to work for the 
American Smelting and Refining Co. 
He soon discovered that more educa- 
tion was what he needed, so he quit 
and went to Cambridge university, 
England. After obtaining his A. B. de- 
gree he returned to America and was 
soon at work again in Chile for the 
Chile Copper Co. Then the war came 
along and Guggenheim became interest- 
ed in aviation. He took instruction in 
flying and obtained a commission in 
the aviation corps of the navy. After 
seeing active service in the war he went 
back to copper; also the development 
of nitrate properties in Chile and tin 
mines in Bolivia. 

So when Harry became president of 
the Guggenheim Fund aviation was not 
a new subject to him. He is devoting 
every energy to making the air safe 
for the average flyer. Five universities 
have already benefited by over a mil- 
lion dollars from the fund for labora- 
tories, equipment and conducting ex- 
perimental studies. The Fund has 
established a full flight laboratory for 
the study of the fog hazard. Also, it has 
financed other educational work, in- 
cluding lectures on aeronautics and the 
publication of valuable technical pa- 
bers. Further it financed such under- 
takings as Lindbergh’s and Byrd’s tours 
of the states. 

Attention now is concentrated on the 














The only man Lindy takes orders from— 
Harry F. Guggenheim, who employs Col. 
Lindbergh to promote aviation. 


Fund’s offer of $150,000 “to be awarded 
to those manufacturers who submit an 
aircraft embodying the greatest advance 
in safe flying without sacrificing the 
good qualities of the machine of the 
present day.” Planes must be able to 
fly as slow as 35 miles an hour. Says 
Harry Guggenheim: 


Flying, properly undertaken is safe with 
our present planes for passengers behind 
a trained pilot. It is very much safer 
than most Americans realize. Most of the 
tragedies you read about have no connection 
with commercial flying. They are the re- 
sults of pioneering scientific work, stunt 
flying, or military flying—all of which are 
sometimes necessarily risky. Statistics of 
millions of miles of passenger air service 
show that accidents under the right stand- 
ards of operation are practically unknown. 


-— 
—_— 


MRS. LINDBERGH AS A POET 


Following is the Ivy day song Mrs. Charles 
A. Lindbergh wrote for her class while, as 
Anne Morrow, she was a student at Smith 
college: 

Ivy we plant remembering thee 
All beauties here we prize; 

Purple of hill and bare of bough 
Against December skies: 

Hour of trailing willow lace 
Reverently we name, 

And white April burning out 
In chestnut-candle flame. 

Patterned on a twilight slope. 
Shadows on the grass, 

And after dark along the walks 
Laughter and steps that pass. 

Not ours alone we leave to you. 
Shadows and hills and trees, 

We plant the Ivy here today 
And go remembering these. 
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FINAL LOCATION 


A hope chest every girl should have 
And from it never part, 

E’en if, in time, must be confessed 

The hope is all within her chest 
Instead of in her heart. 
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A shining example of old-fashioned sim- 
plicity is an unpowdered nose. 








TA Business 
o Uo Own 


Let us start you in a business of your 
own. You can easily clear from $200 
up per month and build yourself a 
permanent business with an ever in- 
creasing income. Nocapital nec- 
essary. We furnish everything. ts 
Write for big Free outfit today. j 
NATIONAL MARBLE 
& GRANITE CORP. 


Dept. B-I, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANEW CAR “ina! 
GET the BEAUTY and LUSTRE ofa 
NEW PANTS 50S of oomat fraction of 




























FREE: 
SAMPLE. 


. coler to La 
Tf ace « Benutitul ® Brilliant, Lustre. fay Inote for eS. ie 
ruboing © hara wor Flows on like water froma -- 
waiting. Drive a NEW CAR the Same Day. Results Guare 


MEN! Amazing Cash PROFITS sve being madeby 
tors and § mares “cgovell ay ened Earn me 2° > 2 dai oom 
nsationa es Ci 
and give you FRE ara ea Let 
send —~ ft, a FREE Bg 
Book in colors. Act NOW. Write T: 


ATLAS SOLVENT CO., 5647 Harper Ave., Dept 152, CHICAGO, ILL 
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perfect heme and fully proazentees for 5 years. a this ad- 

vertisement to us $ atch will be sent nee by mae 

pa to or send $3.00 and we will Neend two wateben. “Satistac 
teed or money refunded. Address 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. 4237 zonoaqnt 


Tinted Enlargements 
in oil from your Kodak negatives. 
6x10 or 8x10 in beautiful natural col- 
ors, framed. ready to hang. Special 
Offer. Send your negatives today. 
$1.25 Each Postpaid 
From Pictures 50 Cents Extra 
FLEET PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept: ““P,”” Washington, D. C. 


MONEY FOR oe 


Mon or women aan cam 915 02 6 weekly 
Dane oe 

t, pleasant wor octnvemian. We 
pat sul soe wih wal 








425 G Street, N. W., 


















219 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT FREE! 
$1,000 POLICY 
The United American, a Mutual Benefit Association, PF3 
100OF Blidg., Willow Hill, Ill, is issuing a splendid Life 
and Acc ident Policy that covers death from any cause 
and pays liberal benefits for disability by sickness, disease, 
accident or old age. 

No examination required. No membership fee. Just send 
name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and relationship and 
they will send the policy Free. After ing it over, if you 
are not entirely satisfied with its wonderful protection, just 
return the policy and you owe nothing. If you decide te 
keep it, just send $1.00 to pay your dues for the first two 
months, 60 days. But don’t wait—write them today. 


As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
Cammenens chatge, 8 
known 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, fopene Sones, fe 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash. D 








Get Rid of Them at our expense. Smelly 
odor must go. Enjoyable, refreshing, cool 


feeling takes its place. Nothing like it. Send 
FEET 25¢ (coin or stamps) for TWO 3Sc JARS of 
HI-JOY. Use one for 10 days. If not Abso- 


lutely satisfied return the unused jar and get your money back. 
JAY P. WALK, Dept. 33-P, 117 N. Wells St., 


POSTPAID. Aster, S.Pota., 3doz., 25¢; 100, 60c, 

PLANTS * 500, $2.50. C’ flower, 3 doz., 25c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3, 
Celery, a Go: , 50c; 100, 85c. Beets, Cabbage. 

See. 3 doz., 25c; 100, 45c; 200, $1; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $10.5C. Toma- 
, Pepper, 3« ioz , 40c; 100, $1 E geP It., Coleus, awe a 
wi ah agon, Salvia, Verbenia, Vinca, New Dahliaflowered Zin. 
nia, doz., 40e; 3doz.. $1. Catalog. ROHRER’S PLANT FARM. SMOKETOWR, PA. 


YOUR LOCAL NEWSDEALER what an in- 
TELL teresting paper the Pathfinder is and comgrat- 








ulate him on having it on sale. Distribution oa 
newsstands every week allows thousands to enjoy the Path- 


finder who might otherwise miss it. Spread the good news, 
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Matchless Thrift 


Sandy MacNarrow was riding 
on a train as the guest of Snuff- 
ville for being the thriftiest 
Scotchman in the village. He 
was comfortably seated and 
smoking a cigar that a fellow 
passenger had given him when 
a man ambled over to him and 
requested a match, 

“Sure, right here,” said Sandy, 
in a burst of generosity, as he 
handed over a box of safety 
matches. 

The stranger extracted a 
match, lighted his cigarette, 
then suddenly gazed at the box 
intently and exclaimed: “You’re 
a lucky fellow, Mister. I rep- 
resent the manufacturers of 
this safety. match and I have 
been authorized to hand every 
man I meet using a box of our 
matches a $20 gold piece. Here 
you are. 

After a few artless gestures 
of appreciation by Sandy the 
drummer finally walked away. 
He had gone but a few steps 
when he was halted by the 
earnest entreaties of Sandy. 

“Yes, yes?” inquired the 
drummer. 

“You forgot to give my box 
of matches back,” said Sandy. 





Hat Clerk—A wonderful fit, 
old man. 

Customer—Y eh—but suppose 
my ears get tired.—Collier’s. 


Obfusca—Are Chugwater and 
his wife fighting again? 

Pocomoke—Yes, she found 
that he had listed his mother- 
in-law with the tax assessor as 
a fixture. 


Codpiece — Nutleigh never 
takes a cigar when I offer it to 
him. 

Crabflake—Maybe he has a 
craving for tobacco. 


Quiz—Your wife likes to trav- 
el doesn’t she? 

Zipp—Yes, she hasn’t bought 
a towel in 10 years. 


Young Romeo—I can’t see 
how you get into that bathing 
suit. 

Beach Siren—You’re darned 





LUCID INTERVALS 





Oculist—I believe your tear 
ducts are drying up. 

Mrs. Nagger—Then how on 
earth can I persuade my hus- 
band that I need new clothes? 


The Alden orchestra was go- 
ing full blast. “What’s the 
name of that selection,” asked 
Gleason. 

“Silk Stockings, by Arthur 
Foote,” replied Miss Seymour. 

“I thought so,” replied Glea- 
son—“It’s got so many runs in 
it and every once in a while 
I hear the boys say ‘darn!’” 


Wasey—You said your wife 
wouldn’t be happy until you 
also had a three-car garage, 
and now that you have one l 
suppose she is, 

Kudner—No, the neighbors 
now have an airplane hangar 
in their back yard. 





Bob—Do you believe in the 
hereafter? 

Babe—Why—a—yes., 

Bob—Well, how about a little 
necking? That’s what I’m here 
after. 


Wiffin—Don’t you think that 
travel broadens one’s mind? 

Poof—Yes. You should take 
a trip around the world. 


Jubb—What does that young 
boy of yours do? 

Pegrew—He’s a girl scout. 

Jubb—You mean a boy scout. 

Pegrew—No, he’s always out 
scouting for girls. 


He—Don’t you remember me? 
I married you four years ago. 
Movie Actress—Oh, yes. 
What was your serial number? 


The wife stalked angrily into 
the room. “I have bad news 
for you,” she shouted. 

“Shoot!” growled the brute, 
going on with his reading. 

“No, I had considered that,” 
she said, “but I decided not to; 
I’m just going to divorce you.” 





Customer—Nice dog you have 
there. He seems very fond of 
watching you cut hair. 

Barber—Tain’t that; you see, 
sometimes I makes a mistake an’ 
snips off a piece of a customer’s 
ear. 





Customer—Quick, Dr. Pill- 
mixer, ’'m poisoned! It must 
have been the sandwiches my 
wife gave me. 

Pharmacist—Yes, that’s it. 
I tell you, you’re taking a 
chance every time you eat a 
sandwich that isn’t prepared by 
a registered pharmacist. 


1st Film Star—I hear you're 
married again, Betty. Whom 
did you marry this time? 

2d Film Star—Oh,  er-ah 
(opening purse), I believe I’ve 
got his card somewhere. 


“The popular movie actress, 
making her first appearance in 
the talkies, struck her manly 
chest and exclaimed’— 

“What did she exclaim?” 

“Nobody was able to under- 
stand.” 


Caller—So your mother isn’t 
at home today. Where is she? 

Willie—I think she went to 
grandma’s. She had her longest 
skirt on when she left this 
morning. 





Heir—Ought I to marry a 
girl intellectually my inferior? 
Father—If possible, yes. 


Daddy (at dinner table)— 
Son, you’ve reached for every- 
thing in sight. Now, stop it; 
haven’t you got a tongue? 

John—Sure, Dad, but my 
arm’s longer. 


Roland—Money isn’t evéry- 
thing. 

Oliver—Maybe not, but every- 
thing is nothing without it. 


Tomasso—I unjustly accused 
Goozlum of stealing one of my 
jokes. 

Tobasco—Unjustly ? 

Tomasso—Yes, he just show- 
ed it to me in a joke hook pub- 
lished in 1750. 


“What do you think of the 
latest exposures?” 

“Which do you mean—the 
power-trust scandals or the 
sun-tan bathing suits?” 


Bjscz—Did you tell Dorothy 
when you proposed that you 
weren’t worthy of her? That 
always makes a good impres- 
sion, 

Kjerulf—Well,/I was going 
to, but she told me so first. 





Boy Scout—Sorry, ma’ar 


I’m afraid Pil have to find so: 
other good deed to do today. 


Smiff—When in Rome 


you do as the Romans did? 


Bjones—No. I had my wi 


along with me and I did as s! 
did. 


. 


Shinn—That girl you pick 


up at the dance the other nig! 
was from Ireland, wasn’t she 


Foote—No, from Iceland. 


Iddings—Did you know thi! 


Shankweiler was married? 


Kiddings—No, I didn’t e\ 


know he was broke. 


“How many students are 


there at your college?” 


“Oh, about one in every 10.’ 


Walker—Does you wife dri 


a car? 


Rider—Only when I am 


the wheel. 


Jaggon—I never see you w 
Miss Blondey any more. 
Woosey—No, I couldn’t sta 


her vulgar laughing. 


Jaggon—So? I hadn’t no 
ed it, 

Woosey—Well, you were: ' 
around when I proposed to h 


Seasick Passenger (on frien«’s 
yacht)—I say, w-what abou! 
going back? After you’ve secn 
one wave, you’ve seen them 3! 
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Hotel Guest (just arrived) — 
W hat is this, madam—a presen!” 
Proprietress—No, sir. Wé 
only lend it to you in case '! 
should rain when you're in bed: 
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